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Ciose or THE VoLuME.—We take this occasion 
to remind our co-workers in the great field of Phrenological 
Science and Human Progress in general, that one number 
more will complete the present volume, and to cal! atten- 
tion to our new Prospectus, which may be found on another 
page. We will not indulge in any vain boasting in reference 
to what we shall do in the coming volume, and will only 
say here that weconfidently expect to make it even more valua- 
ble and interesting than any previous volume. For new fea- 
tures, see Prospectus.—Good Friends, Agents, Fellow- 
workers in the Cause, let us commence early and push vig- 
orously the winter campaign. 


Tue Marve Liquor Law.—The publishers of the 
Warer-Cure Journat have issued a new and beautiful 
edition of this Document, in eight 12mo pages ; containing 
also the famous Letter of Prof. Mosrs Stewart, of Andover, 
and the Quarterly Report of the Mayor of Portland, show- 
ing the “ Working of the Law.’’ By Hon. Neat Dow. 
Which will be sold in packages of 1000 copies for four dol- 
lars ; 500 copies for two dollars ; 200 for seventy-five 
cents ; 100 copies for fifty cents. 

Friends of Temperance ! how many copies will you have ? 
How many can you afford to give away for the restoration 
of a fallen Father, Mother, Brother or Sister? Will you 
have a thousand? 


Tux Cook-Book, and the Home for All. it is ex- 
pected, will be issued with this number of the Journal, or 
immediately thereafter ; and will be sent at once to those 
who have ordered them. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. 


BY WILLIAM ©, ROGERS, 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE PHRENOLOGY @F NATIONS CONTINUED, 
THE ISHMAELITIO SPECIES, 

Next to the Canaanite Species 
stands, in the scale of civilization, 
the Ishmaelitic, which embraces the 
following varieties, viz. : 

Most of the Tartar and Arabian, 
and all the Indian Tribes of North 
America, except the Esquimaux, Tol- 
tees, Aztecs, and Peruvians. The 
American Indians are the most per- 
fect specimens of this species, and to 
them we will devote the most of this 
chapter. 

The physical peculiarities of these 
races are sufficiently known to pre- 
clude the necessity of a recapitula- 
tion. I shall therefore merely describe 
the peculiar form and construction of 
the head. 

It is small, high in the posterior 
superior region, with narrow and de- 
pressed forehead, great width around 
and above the ears, and flat and per- 
pendicular posteriorly. 

In this form of skull, we have the 
domestic propensities, and the semi- 
intellectual and reasoning powers 
from average to full, and the selfish 
propensities and sentiments, and the 
perceptive and semi perceptive facul- 
ties from large to very large. 

As compared with the Caucasian 
model, the following table shows the 
proportionate size of the Intellectual, 
Moral, Aggressive, and Domestic Re- 
gions in this species of man : 
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Inret. Mor. Acar. Dom. 
137, 14, 41, 27, 41. 
122, 12, 36, 26, 34. 


Caucasian. Model. Average size, 
N.A. Indian, do. do. do. 


Difference in favor of the former, - - - SS uae a a 8 


Though the average of the heads of the North American 
Indians is smaller than that of the Negro, they still remain 
unconquered, while the latter are enslaved. The cause is to 
be found in the greater development of the Executive Faculties 
in the heads of the former—the Indians. In them we find a 
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great development of Combativeness, Destructive- 
nese, Secretiveness, Cautiousness, Firmnese, Self- 
estcem and Hope, and deficient Benevolence, con- 
trolled by the Callous Temperament and a sub- 
medium Sensibility. This is an unconquerable 
combination, which resists alike active provoca- 
tion or passive aggression, and, while it unwil- 
lingly acknowledges superiority, readily rises in 
opposition to it. Intellectually, they are more 
perceptive than reflective, wanting, besides the re- 
flective organs, Mirthfulness, Imitation, Ideality, 
Acquisitiveness and Approbativeness sufficient to 
rule the character, and they consequently gaze 
upon the improvements of the white man with 
swelling bosoms, without the ability to imitate or 
coalesce with those improvements, 

We will examine them very briefly in, Ist, 
Their Domestic Relations; 2nd, Their Religious 
Character; 3rd, Their Intellect; ard 4th, Their 
State of Society. 


lL. THEIR DOMESTIC RELATIONS, 


All their domestic and animal propensities are 
fully developed, controlled, or rather entirely di- 
rected, by a callous tempevament, a lofty Self- 
esteem, and a mind which. regards the dangers and 
excitements of the chase and war, as superior to 
the blandishments of woman or the attractions of 
home. Woman is therefore among them a slave, 
not an article of merchandize, as among the other 
dark racea, but still a slave, regarded as inferior in 
every respect, and fit only to minister to the wants 
of her savage lord. Infidelity is rarely known 
among them, partly from the habitual self-control 
of the race, and partly from the fear of a venge- 
ance as sleepless and undying as it is sure and 
dreadful. 

I THEIR RELIGIOUS CHARACTER, 

The moral region of the Indian brain is un- 
equally developed. Benevolence is small, Venera- 
tion and Wonder full or large, while Hope, Con- 
scientiousness and Firmness are large or very large. 
They believe in a Good and Bad Spirit, both of 
whom they worship, and in eternal rewards and 
punishments) They are credulous aud super- 
stitious, believing alike in jugglery, magic and 
preternatural powers. According to their sense 
of justice, which is limited, owing to their small 
Reflectives, they are honest, upright, grateful, and 
faithful to their word. This constitutes the sum 
of their moral virtues. From the great preponder- 
ance of their passions over their intellectual and 
moral powers, they are in a great measure in- 
eapable of civilization, and receive the Divine 
truths of Christianity more slowly and are less 
prayerful than the negroes, and altogether unsub- 
missive. They are the intellectual equals, and 
moral inferiors of the African races, 


UL THEIR INTELLECT, 


Their reasoning powers are full, while their 
perceptive and semi-perceptive intellect is"very 
large. The whole mind, however, takes the diree- 
tion and is under the control of the selfish senti- 
ments and passions. They build no cities, rear 
no lofty temples, form no chaste and beautiful 
styles in architecture, work out no problems in 
the arts and sciences, have no literature but that 
of tradition, and speak the language of passion, 
pride and arrogance alone. The Indians never 


_ settlers, surrounded by arts and en- 





had a written word-language until within the last 
few years, and for that they are indebted to the 
whites. The inventor of the Cherokee alphabet 
was a half-breed, the son of a> Scotchman and a 
squaw, and conceived the idea of an Indian alpha- 
bet after having seen a letter written by a white 
man. The “speaking leaf” was the origin of his 
inspiration; he was a half-breed; their written 
language is, therefore, virtually a Caucasian pro- 
duction. 


IV. THEIR STATE OF SOCIETY. 


This is extremely rude. They are divided into 
nations, subdivided into tribes and families, and 
governed by councils and chiefs. They are roving 
and predatory, roving to such places as afford the 
most ready means of sustenance. 

“To this description it may be added, that these 
savages possess insuperable deter- 
minution, When the fate of war has 
placed one of them in the power of 
his enemies, he knows that the most 
dreadful tortures await him: but the 
point of honor then is to set the 
malignity of his tormentors at defi- 
ance, and to surpass, in his powers of 
endurance, the utmost limits of their 
barbarous inflictions of pain. The 
American savage, besides, as already 
noticed, has rarely been found a mem- 
ber of regular society, but has con- 
tinued a wanderer since the sun first 
rose upon his deserts to the present 
day. Even contact with European 


lightened by intelligence, has scarcely 
communicated one spark of energy 
to this miserable race. When Europe 
has been conquered, the victorious 
and the vanquished have, in a few 
ages, amalgamated together, been 
blended into one, and have formed at 
last a single and united people. The 
native Americans have, on the con- 
trary, receded uniformly before the 
Europeans.” — Combe’s System of 
Phren.— Development of Nations. 

It is not argument, to say that the 
Indian is what he is, because he has 
had no chance, for, had he belonged 
to the same species as the Shemite, he would 
have made“his own chances; nor would he 
have sunk into drunken debasement had his tem- 
perament been fine, his sensibility exalted, or his 
mind capacious. The measured civilization he 
possesses is the result of Caucasian presence and 
innervation ; without these agents it never would 
have begun, and never can continue. With them 
it will continue until the final extinction of the 
race by conquest or absorption, and then their 
name will be a memory, their history a tradition, 
and their very existence rescued from doubt only 
by the record of the names the white man has 
rescued from oblivion. 

Physically, the North American Indian is tall, 
straight, powerful, agile, wiry, and enduring. 

Domestically, he is sensual, tyrannical, inhoapi- 
table, morose, silent and reserved. 

Aggressively, he is warlike, vindictive, cruel, 
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predatory, suspicious, cowardly and exceedingly 
destructive. 

Morally, he is conscientious, faithful, euper- 
stitious, but not prayerful or confiding. 

Mentally, he is stronger in perception than in 
reason, dignified, high-minded, apt and concentra- 
tive. He has little aptitude for acquiring civiliza- 
tion, less for retaining it, and is a stranger io the 
arts and sciences. He is gradually fading from the 
face of the earth, and soon “the places which 
knew him will know him no more forever.” 

To this same species belong the Arabs and 
Tartars. Much that has been said of the Indian 
is applicable to them. Their domestic and re- 
ligious characters are much the same. Mentally 
they are somewhat superior, having a rudimentary 
style of architecture, and a written language and 
literature. But the chief characteristics of their 
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literature are “a geveral want of thought and 
abundance of pride ; a fonduess for embellishment, 
hyperbole and fable; a disregard for truth and 
impartiality, and a want of connection in their 
histories, and isolation in their tales.” Baron 
Larrey, Napoleon’s most celebrated surgeon, re- 
garded the Arabs as physically and organically 
superior to all other races, and was of the opinion 
that their country was the original cradle of the 
human species. His partiality for a race among 
whom he sojourned, and at whose hands he ex- 
perienced many kindnesses, evidently warped his 
judgment, and he has left behind him a recorded 
opinion which the advanced knowledge of the day 
by no means substantiates. 

The American Indians, Arabs and Tartars form 
the most favorable specimens of this species; the 
Patagonians the most unfavorable. 

These last form the nomadic nations of the New 
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World. Since the introduction of horses into 
South America by the Spaniards, “these nations 
have become equestrian nomads, and wander over 
their arid plains, living under tents of skins, or, 
in the forest of Chaco, under huts of straw or 
bark. They are all fierce, untamable warriors, 
averse to agriculture and all the arts of civiliza- 
tion; and have ever resisted, even to extermina- 
tion, the arms of the Spaniards.” Their com- 
plexion is an olive-brown, and they are celebrated 
for height, strength and activity. ‘The trunk of 
the body is large and robust; the breast strongly 
arched; the limbs massive and round; but the 
hands and feet are small. The women are stout 
and vigorous, without genuine grace or comeliness. 
The heads of the Patagonians are large, their faces 
broad and flat, their cheek-bones prominent. 
These characteristics are tolerably well displayed 
in the annexed sketch. 





PATAGONIAN, 


“In the natives of Chaco the eyes are small, 
horizontal, but sometimes turned up slightly at 
the outer angle; the nose depressed, broad, with 
patulous nostrils; the mouth large ; lips thick and 
prominent; chin short; eyebrows arched; beard 
seanty ; hair lank and black; the expression of 
the countenance is cold, sullen and often fierce.” 





SKULL OF A PATAGONIAN. 


“The skull from which this sketch is taken is 
in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Its contour is large and round ; the longitudinal 











diameter short ; and the breadth of the face, which 
cannot be estimated in the outline, is very con- 
siderable,” 

Want of time and space compels us to pass this 
form of skull by unexamined. The reader is 
however sufficiently versed in the rudiments of 
the science of Phrenology to see the manifest 
developments of this miserable race of human 
beings. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THZ PHRENOLOGY OF NATIONS CONTINU ED, 
THE JAPHETIO SPECIES, 

This species contains the following varieties, 
viz: The Chinese, Mongolians, Japanese, Chin- 
Indians, &c., and prokably the Esquimaux, Tol- 
tees, Aztecs and Peruvians. 

The physical peculiarities of the typical items 
of this species have already been described. The 
accompanying outline of the skull of a Hindoo 
represents a favorable specimen of this species. 
It varies but little in lateral aspect from the 
European, but belongs to Dr. Prichard’s Pyramidal 
variety when viewed in front. 





SKULL OF A HINDOO, 


Compared with the model Caucasian, the meas- 
urements of the regions in the head of a model 
Hindoo stands as exhibited in the following 

TABLE, 
IvreL. Mor. Acer. Dom. 
Caucasian Model. Average size, 137, 14, 41, 27, 41, 
Hindoo, do. do. do. 119, 12, 36, 24, 36, 


Difference in favor of the former, 18, 2, 5, 3, 5. 

This nation is celebrated for tameness and insip- 
idity of character. Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness are very deficient, while Secretiveness, 
Cautiousness and Self-esteem are comparatively 
large. They have a great respect for animal life, 
are wanting in cruelty of disposition, and in 
energy, perseverance and stability of character. 
They are cunning, timid and proud; reason by 
analogy rather than by induction, and are credu- 
lous, prayerful and superstitious. 

But the Chinese are more typical of this species 
than the Hindoos, and a skull of the former, as 
compared with one of the latter, would be lower 
in outline, wider around the ears in the region of 
the aggressive faculties and Acquisitiveness, Secre- 
tiveness and Cautiousness, and much less developed 
in the organs of Philoprogenitiveness and Adhe- 
siveness. 

The following description of the Chinese head is 
from Finlayrens’ “Embassy to Siam and Hue,” 
quoted by Dr. Prichard. “The forehead, though 
broad in a lateral direction, is, in general, nar- 
row, and the hairy scalp comes down very low. 
The head is peculiar; the antero-posterior diame- 
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ter being uncommonly short ; the general form is 
rather cylindrical ; the occipital foramen is often 
placed so far back that from the crown of the 
head to the nape of the neck is nearly a straight 
line. The top of the head is often very flat.” 
The cerebellum in this species of man occupies 
nearly a vertical position. 

The temperament of the Chinese is passive ; the 
sensibility medium, The intellectual region is 
large, the moral from average to full, the domestic 
full, the aggressive large, and the selfish region 
large to very large. 

In the intellectual region, Individuality, Form, 
Color, Comparison, Imitation and Constructiveness 
are the predominating organs, Large Form and 
Individuality give them facility in retaining the 
peculiar sign for every word in their language. 
Their drawings represent forms, proportions and 
colors perfectly, but are entirely destitute of 
perspective, resulting from deficient size, They 
are original, imitative and inventive, but not pro- 
gressive. Their civilization is now what it was a 
thousand years ago, and, without the presence 
and innervation of the Caucasians, would be a 
thousand years hence what it is now. 

Their religion is a collection of ridiculous mum- 
meries; they worship idols of almost every color, 
size and shape; believe in mysteries the most 
absurd and unreasonable, and appear destitute of 
moral probity and conscience. Their domestic 
and social condition is most degraded. Females 
are objects of traffic. Those which promise to be 
beautiful are purchased in early youth by dealers 
and trained for the harems of the great. Among 
the lower orders, the females are treated almost as 
slaves, subjected to the hardest labor, and travel- 
ers have even seen them yoked to the ploughs. 

The wife never eats with the husband, nor can 
she leave her apartments without his knowledge 
and permission, nor does he enter hers without 
asking her leave. Divorces are allowed in cases 
of criminality, mutual dislike, jealousy, incom- 
patibility of temper, or too much loqguacity on the 
part of the wife!! Widows are frequently cold 
for the benefit of their deceased husband's rela- 
tives, and often without her knowledge or con- 
sent. A more selfish nation is not to be found on 
earth. The organs of Acqusitiveness, Secretiveness 
and Cautiousness are greatly developed, and exer- 
cised in industrious traffic among themselves and 
more immediate neighbors, to the exclusion of 
“outside barbarians.” There are few pointe in 
their character which are worthy of admiration 
besides their peacefulness, industry and thrift. 
The desire for gain renders them industrious and 
thrifty ; the fear of its loss renders them peaceful 
and contented; Cautiousness and Secretiveness 
render them timid, suspicious and reserved; and 
ridiculously large Self-esteem causes them to regard 
themselves as “the Celestials” the only civilized 
and enlightened nation on the face of the earth, 
ang the repository of all the arts and sciences for 
tens of thousands of years gone by. 

To this species belong also the Turks and Lap- 
landers of Europe, the Kamtschadales and Mon- 
golians of Northern Asia, and the Aztecs, Toltecs 
and Peruvians of America, 

The Turkish races belong to the species com- 
monly called Mongolian, and extend from the wall 
of China to the Danube and Adriatic. A portion 




















of those residiog in Europe and Southern Asia are 
civilized, but those whose home is in higher 
Asiatic latitudes remain the same wild nomadic 
tribes they originally were. The skulls of the 
latter belong to Prichard’s pyramidal variety, 
which form is characteristic of all nomadic tribes, 
while those of the former resemble more nearly 
the oval variety of the same author, which form, 
is peculiar to civilized and enlightened nations. 

The influence of habits of life, continued from 
generation to generation, upon the form of head, 
is remarkably exhibited in the case of the Turk, 
at present inhabiting the Ottoman and Persian 
Empires, who are undoubtedly descended from 
the same stock with the nomadic races who are 
spread through Central and Northern Asia. They 
now inhabit countries which they conquered eight 
centuries since, and have gradually adopted Euro- 
pean civilization. Their heads, from being pyra- 
midal, ae they once were, and as are those of their 
nomadic relatives of higher latitudes, have become 
oval like those of Europeans. This change is not 
owing to the introduction of Circassian slaves into 
their harems, since that would influence only the 
physical configuration of the rich and great; nor 
yet of the intermarriage of Caucasians among the 
mass of the people, since their manners, customs 
and religion forbid such an amalgamation. But 
it can be accounted for on other and rational 
grounds, When nomadic races subside into civil- 
ization, they are called upon to exercise a greater 
amount of Constructiveness and Ideality than 
formerly, and, as all physical organs increase by 
exercise, a few generations of building and beatify- 
ing changes the pyramidal into the oval skull by 
the increase of these two organs. For a proof of 
this theory, the reader is referred to the engraving 
of the skull of an Esquimaux, given in Chapter 
Ninth, in which it will be seen that an absence of 
Constructivenees and Ideality is absolutely neces- 
srry to constitute the pyramidal skull. 

The accompanying outline gives a view of the 





SKULL OF A TURK, 


Its oval form cannot be seen, but it is equally 
interesting as giving a view of the Domestic, Moral, 
and Intellectual regions of their brain. The first 
of these regions is poorly developed, except the 
organ of amativeness, which is large, as shown by 
the downward droop of the occiput, just behind 
the external opening of “the ear. Self-esteem, 
Firmness and Veneration are largely developed, 
particularly the two former, which, combined 
with the passive temperament, accounts for the re- 
serve and habitual self-control of this singular 
people. Their Intellect is largely developed, but, 
as we have neither time nor space to continue our 
examination of this form of skull further, we 
will leave our readers to apply the first princi- 
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tween the Phrenology and social and moral 
condition of these races, and hasten on to glance 
at the craniology of the Laplanders and Kamt. 
schadales. 

These are the nomadic tribes inhabiting the 
high northern latitudes of Europe and Asia, 
who creep along the shores of the Icy Sea, and 
live partly upon the fish aad wild animals caught 
or slain by chance, and the flesh of their rein 
deers. They are somewhat related to the Esqui- 
maux of America, whom they greatly reeemble in 
physical configuration as well as in habits of life, 
manners and customs, They are a fierce, war- 
like and untamable race, destitute of mechani- 
eal or inventive genius, an architectural style, 
a reasoned or reasonable theology, or a litera- 
ture other than traditional. They resist all 
the influences of civilization, are gross, sensual, 
eruel and fearless, Their animal and sel- 
fish propensities are very greatly developed, 
as are also their perceptive intellect, while their 
semi-intellectual and reasoning powers are small, 
almost contemptible. The same is also true of 
the Kamtschadales, a view of one of whom will be 
given. They are a rude and squalid race, and “ are 
decribed as a people of short stature, swarthy 


‘complexion, of black hair, little beard, broad faces, 


short and flat noses, small and sunken eyes, small 
eyebrows, protuberant bellies and small legs.” 
They live in low rude huts, subsist upon train oil, 
stranded fish, seals, and such arctic animals as they 
are able to overcome, and are exceedingly filthy 
and sensual in all their habits of life. They were 
extremely numerous until nearly exterminated hy 
the small pox and other diseases introduced among 
them by Europeans, the spread and malignity of 
which their filth and wretchedness greatly facili- 
tated and increased. Their temperament is pas- 
sive, sensibility medium, and their physical and 
mental opganization exceedingly coarse and low. 
Ages upon ages of civilization could never elevate 
them into refinement, nor give them a delicate 
organization, either mental or physical. An ap- 
proximation towards civilization is all that can be 
expected from them, and that can only be accom- 
plished by the presence and innervation of Cau- 
casian races. 

The last of the Japhetie species whom we will 
notice is a race of ancient Peruvians called the 
Titacacas, We notice this race, not so much to 
shew the connection between its Phrenology and 
social condition, as to improve the opportunity 
which it affords of offering a few remarks upon a 
form of skull which has afforded the enemies of 
the science a vast fund of ridicule at, as they sup- 


posed, our expense. 
The following engraving represents the 
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CRANIUM OF A LAPPE. 


flattened by artificial pressure during infancy. 
This custom of flattening the skull is now pretty 
clearly ascertained to have been cotemporaneous 
with the reign of the Incas, who flourished from 
the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries, A short 


‘ time after the introduction of this custom another 


custom was granted by the Incas as a mark of 
honor to only a favored few, and that was the 
privilege of stretching the ears, thereby increasing 
by art the peculiarities of nature. It was not, 
however, in general practice until near the fif- 
teenth century. 

Says D'Orbigny, as quoted by Dr. Prichard, in 
speaking of the first of. these customs; “We have 
not been able to learn any thing clearly with 
respect to the influence which this artificial de- 
formity of the head had upon the intellectual 
faculties of the Aymaras, since the old historians 
give us no information ; but there is reason to 
believe that there may be displacement of the 
fibres of the brain without any diminution of sub- 
stance.” 

No just estimate of the intellectual or moral 
character of a people thus deformed, can or could 
be formed, since the pressure was so great and so 
long-continued as to widen the head enormously, 
and to cause the frontal, parietal and occipital 
bones to overlap each other. Vegetables can be 
made by art to grow into almost any shape, and 
still preserve the same relative proportion of parts 
though greatly deformed. A gourd grown be- 
tween two rocks may become three or four feet in 
circumference, while it is only as many inches in 
diameter, and yet preserve the same relative pro- 
portion between seeds, pith, substance and rind as 
though it had been allowed to grow undisturbed. 
In the same manner, a head of this character may 
be possessed of all the primitive powers, and yet 
our means of measuring the size and strength of 
those powers be foiled by the great deformity. 

Phrenology professes to deal with nature and 
nature’s laws, and is, therefore, applicable to art 
only so far as art conforms to nature, and is 
governed by nature’s laws. 


At first thought, we are inclined to wonder at 
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ples of our science in tracing the connection be- 


SKULL OF A TITACACAN, 
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the absurdity of that race of savages who could, 
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KAMSTCHADALE. 


adopt so false a standard of beauty, and then tor- 
ture themselves and their offspring to accommo- 
date themselves to it; but a sober second thought 
causes us to admire their wisdom in thus bending 
nature to the omnipotence of fashion, because it 
reminds us forcibly of that law of society in force 
at the present day among the most enlightened of 
nations, which proclaims a form of nature's mold 
as decidedly vulgar, and forces a human being’s 
waist into the form, shape and size of an attenuated 
wasp. The one fashion is as absurd as the other, 
and the physiologist knows not which to deprecate 
the most. The savage of Peru is, however, en- 
titled to our warmest sympathy for his ignorance, 
while the belle of the nineteenth century merits 
our heartiest contempt for her vanity and fool- 
ishness, The former is calculated to excite a smile ; 
the latter a deep-drawn sigh. 

It may be well enough for us to state ai this 
stage of our work, that Prichard is no believer in 
Phrenology ; that Lieut.-Col. Hamilton Smith is 
silent upon the subject; and that Van Amringe, 
while he admits its ground principles and ite sub- 
division of the mental faculties into groups, still 
denies its minute deductions, and devotee several 
pages to their refutation. But, from Prichard’s 
writings, we have little or nothing to fear, since he 
reasons even less correctly against our science than 
he does for the unity of the human races; and 
Van Amringe’s arguments can readily be gainsayed 
and effectually resisted, had we the time and space 
for so doing at present. Should a favorable 
opportunity present itself, we will review his 
Chapter on the “ Psychical Attributes peculiar to 
Man,” wherein he sets forth his objections to 
phrenology, and prove them to be unfounded and 
untenable. 

Our final chapters will be devoted to a hasty 


survey of the Shemitic or Caucasian species, and 
to an analysis of our labors and the conclusions to 
which they lead. 





THE GIRAFFES. 


Two of these singular and graceful creatures 
are now exhibited in Barnum’s Museum. They 
are the only specimens in America, and naturally 
attract a good deal of attention. One is a male 
about four years old and seventeen feet high, and 
the other a female only three years old and fifteen 
feet high. Their cage is on the first floor, and the 
second floor has been cut away to give them room. 
They seem to be in a healthy condition and look 
fat and sleek. They are very gentle and docile, 
and are easily controlled by their keeper, who 
enters their cage at pleasure. We saw. him 
assisting in their toilet the other morning, stand- 
ing on a step-ladder and brushing their long, 
beautiful necks, They seemed to regard him with 
a great deal of affection. They are also very 
affectionate in their bearing towards each other. 

Looking down upon them, in part, as one does 
from the second floor, their great height is not so 
strikingly apparent; but seen from the first floor 
their extraordinary altitude is at once realized, 
and you can readily imagine the ease and grace, 
with which they might crop the tender Jeaves from 
the acacia trees of Southern Africa. They are uow 
fed upon clover hay, beans, peas and barley, which 
they take from a rack placed on a level with their 
heads. It is said that both together eat no more 
than a horse of average size. They drink only 
once in three or four days, when they take 
about half a pail-full each, They walk about their 
cage with a rather awkward swinging gait, but 





look very graceful when in repose, and doubtless 
also when in more rapid and natural motion. 

The length of the neck and legs, and the short- 
ness of the body, give these animals a singular 
appearance. At first view the fore legs seem 
twice as long as the hind, but this difference is 
more apparent than real and results chiefly from 
the great height of the shoulders. The Giraffe 
cannot without difficulty put its head to the 
ground, 

It is hoped that the species will be propagated 
here, as has already been done in Paris and 
London. They are very sensitive to cold, but 
great attention will be paid to the temperature of 
the room in which they are placed, and no fears 
are entertained in regard to their safety and com- 
fort during the winter. 

We condense from Brande’s Dictionary the 
following facts, in the natural history of the 
Giraffe :— 

“ Giraffe, or Camelopard. (Camelopardalis 
Giraffe.) This most remarkable Ruminant, which 
in its general structure most nearly approaches 
the Deer, has points of affinity, with the 
Antelopes and Camels, besides very strikin, 
peculiarities of its own. If height alone consti- 
tuted the precedency g quadrupeds, the 
Giraffe, as Le Vaillant justly observs, must hold 
the first rank. The enormous apparent length of 
the fore legs, and its long and tapering neck must 
strike every one at the first glance; while its 
small and elevated head, its | and brilliant 
eyes, its mild aspect, and the whole contour of the 
animal, differing from all others, cannot fail to 
excite admiration; for, notwithstanding the un- 
usual proportions of the limbs, its general form is 
not merely elegant but highly picturesque. The 
horns of the Giraffe differ both in texture and 
shape from those of all other horned quadrupeds; 
forming, as it were, a part of the skull, and con- 
sisting of two porous bony substances, about three 
inches long, with which the top of the head is 
armed, and which are placed just above the ears, 
and crowned with a thick tuft of stiff upright 
hairs; a considerable protuberance also rises on 
the middle of the forehead between the eyes, 
which appears to be an enlargement of the bon 
substance, similar to the two horns just mentioned. 
The neck is furnished with a very short stiff mane, 
The tail is of moderate length, gradually tapering 
towards the end, and terminating in a tuft of lon 
hair. The fore part of the body is very thick an 
muscular; the hind part thin and meagre. The 
Giraffe, in its wild state, when full wh, meas- 
ures seventeen feet from the top of the head to 
the fore feet; the female, however, is not so high; 
and it must be understood that this measurement 
is taken at the maximum height, none of those 
brought to or bred in Europe having reached 
more than fourteen feet. At first view, the fore 
legs seemed twice the length of the hind; but 
this difference, on accurate examination, a) 
to result chiefly from the extraordinary helent of 
the shoulders. 

The color of the Giraffe is a light fawn, marked 
with numerous large spots of a darker hue, less 

arly shaped on the sides than on the neck 
and shoulders. The vertebre of the neck are 
slightly curved; but although nothing can ex- 
ceed the gracefulness of form which this part some- 
times presents, the fewness of the joints ents 
the neck from being generally bent or ed with 
swan-like elegance. The } apron of confor- 
mation which this animal displays are all adapted 
to the mode of life which is natural to it; Or it 
is destined te browse w) i 
shoots of trees, at a h a es oe 
which any other animal can , whilst standin 
on the ground. For this purpose it is furnish 
with an el prehensile to with which 
it lays hold of the tender branches, and draws 
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THE GIRAFFES. 





them into its mouth; being assisted by its project- 
ing uppér lip, which is at once flexible and very 
muscular. To an open attack he sometimes 
makes a successful defence by striking out his 
—— and well-armed feet; and the king of 

is said to be frequently repelled and dis- 
abled by the wounds which the Giraffe has thus 
inflicted with his hoofs. The horns of the Giraffe, 
small as they are, and muffled with skin and hair, 
are by no means the insignificant weapons they 
have been sup to be. We have seen them 
wielded by the males against each other with 


fearful and reckless force. They copulate in 
March. The female has four inguinal udders: she 
brings forth one young at a birth ; and the period 


—_ is fifteen months. The new-born Gi- 
fe measures six feet from the fore-hoofs to the 
top of the head. In a few hours it is able to fol- 
low the dam. It resembles the mature animal in 
the markings of the hide. The first Giraffe known 
to have been produced in captivity was brought 
forth in June, 1839, at the garden of the Zoological 
Society of London.” 


Two varieties of this curious and beautiful ani- 
mal are known; one of them peculiar to Nubia, 
Abyssinia and the adjacent districts, and the other 
a native of Southern Africa. The specimens 
under notice are of the Abyssinian variety, and 
were purchased by Mr. Barnum from the Viceroy 
of Egypt, for whose menagerie they were origi- 
nally captured. 





General ,happiness can have no other basis 
than the"universal law of justice and love. 





“DIVERSITY OF THE RACE.” 


BY J. M. DODSON. 


I desire to offer a few thoughts, in answer to an 
argument on the above subject, in the July num- 
ber, signed M.S. H. The substance of the argu- 
ment is this: The offspring of blood relations are 
almost universally inferior to their parents, both 
physically and mentally; and supposing the 
whole race sprang from two individuals only, 
blood relations must have intermarried, and the 
race become extinct. This argument is quite 
plausible, but, I think, will not bear scrutinizing. 

The writer says, “the offspring of blood rela- 
tions are almost universally inferior to their 
parents.” If it is contrary to God’s established laws 
for blood relations to intermarry, why say “al- 
most ?” Does Deity in one instance inflict the penalty 
of violated law, and in another withhold it? This 
would prove inconsistency in Deity. No; God's 
laws are invariable as himself, and all creation is 
governed by those laws. The penalty of violated 
law follows inevitably. There is no escape; all 
nature is governed by inflexible causation, insti- 
tuted from the foundation of the world. It is 
perfect clock-work throughout. One single in- 
stance of irregularity would confuse the whole 





system. If it is an established law of nature, that 
the children of blood relations shall be inferior 
to their parents; there must be no exception ; the 
word “ almost” must be left out. Facts, however, 
will not admit the assumption that there is no 
exception, as the writer appears to have been 
aware of. I have myself known instances where 
the children of cousins were inferior to either 
parent. This I know is not often the case ; but 
one instance is sufficient to prove that there must 
be some other cause than the mere fact of blood 
relationship. If it is a violation of nature’s decrees 
for near relations to intermarry, it must likewise 
be a violation for distant relations to intermarry, 
nor does it matter how distant the relation. This 
would be a natural inference, and is clearly de- 
monstrated from analogy. Consumptive parents, 
or those predisposed to this disease, however slight 
the predisposition, will transmit to their children, 
in some degree, a like predisposition. The same 
is true of those predisposed to insanity, deafness, 
corpulency, or any idiosyncrasy whatever. 

I am myself disposed to doubt that the whole 
race sprang from two individuals; but I never 
conceived the necessity of more than one pair to 
each species. If the original pairs of each species 
were incapable of propagating their own species, 
(supposing each pair to have been a perfect speci- 
men of their species,) it would certainly form an 
exception to all the works of nature. That each 
species is capaple of propagating itself, without 
intermarriage with different specica, we have 
abundant evidence. The most perfect specimens 
of humanity, are the clear blooded Caucasians, 
Whenever the Caucasian intermarries with a dif- 
ferent species, he deteriorates his posterity. In 
fact, it is believed that some cross species are 
incapable of continued propogation. We have 
no evidence (so far as I am informed) of the inter- 
marriage of the different species until a compara- 
tively recent date. Such cross breeding would 
certainly have destroyed the specific characteris- 
tics which so distinctly mark the different species. 
To substantiate the writer’s position, there must 
have been different pairs of the same species. 
But even to admit this supposition to be true, 
there would have been no possibility of continu- 
ing the race without the intermarriage of blood 
relations. If more than one pair had been creat- 
ed, it is true their children would not have been 
related, but their children’s children would. To 
make this clear, let us suppose two pairs were 
created, who bear a like number of children, the 
sexes in each family being equal in number. 
Those children intermarrying would of course 
produce offspring, all of whom would be related. 
The same result must follow, whether we suppose 
two or two dozen pairs to have been created. The 
more pairs, however, the longer it might be kept 
off; but they must ultimately all be related, and, 
according to the writer’s premises, the race must 
degenerate to the level of brutes, or new pairs 
must, from time to time, be created. The race 
not capable of self-propagation! Perfection need 
extreneous aid to prevent its degenerating to im- 
perfection! Like not producing like—abeolutely 
incompatible with every principle of nature. 

But the stringent point I have not yet produced. 
There is a specific penalty attached to the viola- 
tion of each particular natural law; nor is that 
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penalty concealed. So far the reverse, the pro- 
found naturalist can infer what penalty will follow 
the violation of any given law. Thus, the children 
of consumptive parents are predisposed to con- 
sumption, not to any other disease unless one or 
both parents are also predisposed to some other 
disease. If we observe a person gormandizing 
habitually on unwholesome food, we infer his 
digestive apparatus will become deranged, and 
from this derangement we may, with much cer- 
tainty, infer other diseases, There is such a 
connection between causes and their effects, that 
the one may, with a degree of certainty, propor- 
tioned to the ability of the reasoner, be inferred 
from the other. If the marriage of blood rela- 
tions (of itself considered) is a violation of natural 
law, we should expect a specific penalty. Such 
we find is not the case. In some instances, the 
offspring of blood relations are predisposed to 
insanity, in others to weakness of vision, in others 
to deafness, in others to consumption, and so on 
to the end of the whole catalogue of human 
ailments. 

I am free to admit that the offspring of blood 
relations are almost universally inferior to their 
parents, both physically and mentally. But I 
think this is entirely explicable on physiological 
and phrenological principles, in connection with 
the laws of hereditary decent, (the mere relation- 
ship having no influence in any way.) It is 
established in Fowler’s works on Hereditary 
Descent, beyond the possibility of doubt, that 
parents transmit to their offspring their own 
peculiar characteristics. That where parents 
have particular excesses or deficiencies in common, 
those traits will be doubled in their children. 
Thus, if both parents are predisposed to insanity, 
their offspring will hardly escape the disease; if 
both parents have weak lungs, their offspring will 
likely die of consumption; if both parents have 
predominant Acquisitiveness, and Secretiveness, 
and moderate Conscientiousness, though they may 
escape the poison, their offspring will not. One 
parent, however, may have particular excesses 
and deficiencies, which are counterbalanced by 
the opposite in the other, and their offspring, 
observing a medium, may be superior to either 
parent. To illustrate, one parent may have large 
Acquisitiveness and weak Conscientiousness, and 
the other parent the reverse, in which case the 
offspring would be likely to be superior to either 
parent. A consumptive person may, in a great 
measure, prevent the disease from afflicting his 
offspring, by selecting a companion whose lungs 
are large and healthy. Let us apply these heredi- 
tary laws to the subject under consideration. All 
families have certain peculiarities; in some in- 
stances these peculiarities are so marked as te 
enable an entire stranger to designate a whole 
circle of relations. I have yet to see a family in 
which there are not exhibited some peculiar exces- 
ses and deficiencies; and as all near relations are 
apt to possess nearly the same, it is evident that 
the laws of hereditary descent, by intermarriage, 
would be violated ; and knowing the idiosyncrasy 
of the parties, we could, with a degree of cer- 
tainty, determine the character of the offspring. 
These family peculiarities (where the marriage is 
not with near relations) are so counterbalanced 
and modified by opposites, as to be lost, that, so 
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far as science is concerned, distant relations might 
intermarry with impunity. This doubling ratio, 
in which deficiencies and excesses, common to 
both parents, are transmitted, gives a true expla- 
nation why the aristocracy of Europe continue to 
degenerate until families become extinct. 

In those cases, where the children of near rela- 
tions do not appear to deteriorate, the parents 
will both generally be found to be well constitu- 
ted, without marked excesses or deficiencies — 
Abraham and his wife were doubtless of this 
description. Near relations, however, in some in- 
stances, might be so constituted, where both have 
marked defects, as to counterbalance each other, 
though this is not often the case, and their child- 
ren be superior to their parents. 

Our first parents being perfect from the hand 
of their Maker, of course had no marked excesses 
or deficiencies to tranemit, nor their immediate 
descendants, hence science could not yet forbid 
intermarriage of blood relations. Their charac- 
ters must have been near the same for several 
generations; and when external circumstances 
finally produced peculiarities of character, it is 
probable that they were so scattered and sur- 
rounded by such different scenery, that those 
peculiarities were as different as if they had come 
from different sources. Abraham and Isaac each 
married blood relations, and yet what a line of 
illustrious descendants! The necessity of cross- 
breeding with either, stock or man, results from 
disease and perversion. [Bunker Hill, Texas. 





UNITY OF THE HUMAN RACES. 


Messrs. Eprrors: In the August number of the 
Parenotoeicat Journal, I notice that Mr. Rogers, 
in his eighth chapter on the Natural History of 
Man, commits himself in favor of the theory of 
Van Amringe, viz: that the difference in the 
various races of men is not to be attributed to 
any natural causes, such as food, climate, &c., but 
is clearly referable to a special interposition of 
Divine Providence. He quotes Scripture in sup- 
port of the theory, and finally winds up with the 
assertion ‘that “it of all others harmonizes best 
with facts, reason, and Scripture ’ 

This doctrine will, no doubt, be grateful to a 
certain class of men—those who believe in caste 
and special privilege. It is indeed refreshing to 
those poor fellows who have invested large sums 
of money in these Canaanitish cattle, out of a 
laudable zeal and patriotic feeling to supply the 
market, to know that they are executing the will 
of the Almighty, and that they have Scripture and 
science too to encourage them. But there are 
others who oppose this doctrine with great vehe- 
mence, mainly those who maintain that all men 
are created equal, and are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain natural inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, And as this class of men frequently propose 
questions which I am unable to answer satisfac- 
torily, I would beg leave to propose some queries 
for the consideration of Mr. Rogers, and will be 
much obliged if he will answer them. 

The gentleman has not positively stated what 
chapter and verse of the Bible he makes his quo- 
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tations from ; but it is evident from the language 
which he uses, that the quotations are taken from 
the 9th chapter of Genesis, wherein he finds 
certain distinct blessings, curses, and promises. 
We find in the 25th verse of the aforesaid chap- 
ter, the following language: 

“ And he said, cursed be Canaan; a servant of 
servants shall he be to the rest of his brethren.” 

Does this verse prove that Infinite Goodness and 
Infinite Wisdom prompted the utterance of these 
words, or does it prove the depths of depravity 
to which drunkenness may sink a man? The 
gentleman seems to infer that Noah was influenced 
by the power of the Almighty to utter, asa kind 
of prophecy, certain blessings, cursings, and 
promises, But the 2lst and 28d verses say he 
was drunk, and, awakening from his wine, he 
uttered the prophecies spoken of. Query: if Noah 
really did propheey by the power of God, why 
did the Almighty select the time that he was in a 
drunken frolic, or at best just beginning to 
recover from one? Let us proceed to the 26th 
and 27th verses: 


“ And blessed be the Lord God of Shem, and 
Canaan shall be his servant.” 

“And God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan shall be 
his servant.” 


By the principles of common sense, and the 
common rules of grammatical construction, these 
verses would make Canaan a servant of the Lord— 
no very mean condition surely, Now compare 
these two verses with the 25th, and show us how 
they agree. Drunken, men now say many incon- 
sistent things; was it so in ancient times? At 
some future time, Mr. Rogers’ “facts and reasons” 
will be attended to. [Q. Quiz Pulaski, Ohio. 
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THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 


OF THE SENSES.—NO. 2. 


BY A. P. DUTOHER, M, D, 





THE GLOBE OF THE EYE. 

Tur eye-ball is of a round figure, and when 
freed from the membranes that surround it, ap- 
pears to be composed of segments of two unequal 
spheres, one of which forms that part of the eye- 
ball within the orbit, constituting about four-fifths 
of the whole; while the other, constituting the 
remaining one-fifth, composes that part of the ball 
which is seen in front. The sphere, of which this 
latter is a part, is more convex. Thus, the diam- 
eter of the eye-ball from before backwards, is 
longer than its transverse diameter, in the pro- 
portion of about 25 to 23. 

The globe of the eye is composed chiefly of 
membranes or coats, and humors. The coats are 
three in number, with their appendages, the 

Sclerotic and Cornea, 
Choroid, Iris, and Ciliary processes, 
Retina and Tonula Ciliaries. 
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More than three-fourths of the outer case of 

theeye consists of a strong membrane called 
from its hardness, the screrorio. It forms the 
white of the eye, which by its firmness keeps the 
parts in situation, while it receives the attachment 
of all the muscles that give motion to the globe. 
The remainder of the outer case is occupied by a 
beautiful transparent membrane called, from its 
horny consistency, the cornea. Some authors 
have very appropriately called it the window 
of the eye, because itis the only transparent 
part of the case. “The skin covering the cornea 
resembles the cuticle, in being renewed after acci- 
dental removal, and in chemical composition ; 
yet it differs in being perfectly transparent. Both 
consist of albumen, which freely transmits the 
light when formed over the cornea, but become 
opaque where transparency is not required. The 
cornea is lined by a membrane of another nature, 
which, by its power of resisting corrosion, pre- 
serves the eyes from destruction, when it is almost 
penetrated by an ulcer.”* 

Fig. 1. 





THE BALL OF THE EYE SEEN IN SECTION, 
3. Choroid coat. | 


1. The sclerotic coat. 2. The cornea. 


4. Ciliary ligaments. 5. Ciliary processes. 6. Iris. 7. The 
pupil. 8. The retina. 9. The canal petit. 10. Anterior 
chamber. 11. Posterior chamber. 12. The lens. 13. The 
vitreous humor. 14. Sheath of the artery of the capsule of 
the lens. 15. Neurilem of the optic nerve. 16. The artery 
of the retina, embedded in the centre of the nerve. 


Immediately under the selerotica is the second 
or middle coat, called the choroid, which consists 
of a number of very fine blood-vessels, spread out 
like the branches of the weeping willow. It 
prepares the dark paint (pigmentum nigrum) 
which is deposited around the inside of the eye, 
for the purpose of absorbing unnecessary light, 
and thus make the image formed upon the retina 
more distinct. In animals that wander about at 
night, a part of the choroid is lined by a mem- 
brane called the tarerum, which, in color and bril- 
liancy, almost resembles polished metal. This con- 
eave reflector enables them to see when the light 
is feeble, and causes their eyes to shine when all 
around seems dark. 

At the front edge of the choroid membrane 
and just within the circle where the cornea and 
sclerotica is united, it is folded backwards and in- 
wards, in the form of circular fringe of little 
threads, which, from their resemblance to eye- 
lashes, are called the ciliary processes. These pro- 
cesses vary in number from 70 to 85. Their inti- 
mate structure and function have not yet been 
settled by physiologists. Herne, Wallace, and 
others, from their observations on the inferior 





* W. C. Wallace, on the Structure of the Eye, page 10. 
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A VIEW OF THE CHOROID COAT, 


1, Part of the sclerotic. 2. Optic nerve. 3 3. Choroid 
coat. 4. Ciliary ligaments. 5. Iris. 66. 77. Vein vorti- 
cosac. 8 8. Posterior ciliary veins, whieh enter the eyeball 
in company with the posterior ciliary artery, by piercing 
the sclerotic at 9. 10. A ciliary nerve and vein. 
animals, believe them to be muscular, and to aid 
in adjusting the focal distance of the lens, with the 
capsule of which they are directly connected, 
drawing it backwards and forwards like a mag- 
nifying glass, with 80 strings attached to its 
margin. Others, with equal reason, have be- 
lieved them erectile, altering the position of the 
lens by their expansion or contraction. 

Within the choroid, and in contact with its in- 
ternal surface, is the rarmya, commonly called 
the third coat of the eye. In strict anatomical 
language it cannot be regarded in any other 
light than a simple expansion of the optic nerve. 
Its general form and disposition are the same 
with the choroid which it everywhere invests, 
During life it is very transparent, but after death 

Fig. 3. 





A TRANSVERSE SECTION OF THE EYE. 


1. The divided edge of three coats, sclerotic, choroid, (the 
dark layer,) and the retina. 2. The pupil. 3. The iris, the 
surface presented to view in this section being the uvea. 
it beeomes opaque, and so soft, that it will tear with 
its own weight. Although we regard the retina as 
merely an expansion of nervous matter, yet it has 
in its composition two very fine membranes, and 
many minute and delicate blood-vessels, The inner 
membrane is covered with many extremely minute 
blood-vessels, which branch out like the veins of 
a leaf, and afford nourishment to the parts under 
which they ramify. Exterior to this are the fibres 
of the nerve, over which there is a layer of pulp, 
retained in its place by the second membrane, 
called, from the anatomists who first diseovered 
it, the coat of Jacobi—which is so fine, that it can- 
not be seen without the aid of the microseope. 
Near the centre of the retina, at the posterior part 





of the globe of the eye, is a circular spot, which is 
called the foramen of Soemmering. It exists only 
in animals having the axes of the eyeballs parallel 
with each other, as man, &c., and is said to give 
passage to a small lymphatic vessel. 


Fig. 4. 





THE RETINA, 

1. The divided edges of the three coats. 2. The optic 
nerve, with its artery. 33. The ramifications of the artery. 
4. The foramen of Soemmering. 5. A fold of the retina, 
which generally obscures the foramen of Sanmering after 
the eye has been opened. 

Connected with the membranes of the eye, there 
yet remains to be described, one of the most beauti- 
ful parts of the whole structure—the rts, so called 
from its varied color. It isa delicate and very sen- 
sitive membrane, attached at its circumference to 
the ciliary processes, and dividing the eyeball into 
two chambers, the anterior and posterior. The 
iris has a round opening in its middle, called the 
pupil, from the Latin pupa, a babe, because it re- 
flects the diminished image of the person who 
looks upon it. The pupil is invariably deep black, 
whatever may be the color of the iris itself, so 
long as the eye is free from disease. The dark 
color of the pupil is caused by the black paint 
which is spread over the choroid. Upon the pos- 
terior surface of the iris, is spread the paint upon 
which its color depends ; it is usually brown, even 
in light-colored eyes. The different shades of 
color in different individuals, results from the de- 
gree of transparency of the iris. 

This beautiful membrane is capable of expand- 
ing or contracting, in such a manner as to lessen 
the size of the pupil on the approach of a strong 
light, and enlarge it in proportion as the light is 
less vivid. To effect these motions, two sets of 
muscular fibres are provided—the first set con- 
verging from the outer circumference of the ring 
to the margin of the pupil, like radii, (as seen in 
fig 5,) and are called the radiated muscles. The 
second set is a ring of fibres, which form the inner 
edge of the iris and the margin of the pupil, (as 
seen in fig. 6,) and are named obicular muscles, 
Fig. 6. 


Fig. 5. 





When there is too great a quantity of light for 
the eye, the obiculars contract, by which the pupil 
is nearly closed, and the light is partly exeluded ; 
but in a shady or dark sitdation, the radiated 
muscles contract, while the others relax, by which 
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the pupil is enlarged, and more light is admitted 
into the eye. How beautiful this contrivance, 
and yet how simple! By it the eye adapts itself 
instantaneously to the different degrees of light to 
which it may be exposed. Were the pupil to re- 
main always as much contracted as it is when ex- 
posed to the light of noonday, a weaker light as 
that of the moon, would not be admitted with suf- 
ficient freedom to allow of distinct vision. On 
the contrary, if the pupil were permanently di- 
lated, we would be blinded and distressed by the 
brilliant rays of the sun. 
THE HUMORS OF THE EYE. 

The cavity of the eyeball is filled with three 
kinds of fluids, called the humors of the eye, which 
are delicate and transparent. About three-fourths 
of the eye it filled with the vitreous humor, which 
is a watery fluid contained in transparent cells. 
In the anterior depression of this humor is lodged 
the crystalline lens. It consists of a series of 
coats placed under each other, which are again 
composed of fibres that gradually increase in com- 
pactness as they approach the centre. It has the 
appearance of a magnifying glass, placed in a pit 
made to receive it at the front of the vitreous 
humor. The remainder of the globe of the eye is 
filled with a clear fluid, named the agueous humor, 
which lines the inside of the cornea, and passes 
over the crystalline lens and the convex margin 
of the vitreous humor. 


Fig. 7. 





Section of the Eye magnified, showing the crystalline lens 
in its proper situation, between the ag and vitreou: 
humors. 


Such is a brief but imperfect description of the 
anatomy of the humaneye. We will now explain, 
as concisely as we can, the philosophy of vision, 
or at least as far as the formation on the retina is 
concerned. 

As the lungs would be of no use without air, so 
the eye without light would be of no use to us 
whatever. The relation which subsists between 
the eye and the light is therefore very important, 
so much so, that writers on natural theology have 
regarded this as one of the most convincing dem- 
onstrations of the existence of a great and glori- 
ous Creator, who has made us, and adapted our 
frames to harmonize with those laws and agents 
which surround us. If you will examine those 
laws which govern light, you will find that they 
are wisely adapted to the structure and arrange- 
ment of the eye, and that every part is formed in 
perfect accordance with them. 

A knowledge of the Jaws of light must there- 
fore be acquired before we can understand the 
operation of the humors of the eye, or form any- 








thing like a correct notion of the phenomena of 
vision. 
THE NATURE OF LIGHT. 

Light is a subtile fluid, which emanates from 
those bodies called luminous, as the sun, the fixed 
stars, and bodies in a state of ignition and phos- 
phorescence. Light is composed of atoms, which 
move with prodigious velocity, since they pass 
through about twelve millions of miles in one 
minute of time, occupying about eight minutes in 
passing from the sun to the earth. 

A series of atoms, or particles, which succeed 
each other in a right light line, without interrup- 
tion, are denominated a ray of light. The atoms 
which compose every ray of light, are separated 
by intervals, that are considerable in proportion 
to their mass; which circumstances permit a con- 
siderable number of rays to cross each other in 
the same point, without their particles coming in 
contact. The light that proceeds from luminous 
bodies forms diverging cones, which would pro- 
long themselves indefinitely, did they meet with 
no obstruction. 

When light comes in contact with certain bodies 
that are called opaque, it is repulsed, and its di- 
rection is modified according to the disposition of 
those bodies, The change that light suffers in its 
course is, in this called reflection, and it is by the 
reflection of light that objects are made visible to 
us ; as, for example, when we see a tree an animal, 
a rock, or any object it is by the light which falls 
upon it from the sun, and is reflected from it to 
the eye. Such, also, is the manner in which we 
are enabled to behold the moon, the light of the 
sun being reflected or thrown back from it to the 
eye. 

Again, certain bodies allow the light to pass 
them, consequently they are called transparent. 
In passing through these bodies, light undergoes 
a certain change, which is called refraction. This 
signifies the bending of the rays from their original 
course, and their proceeding in a different direc- 
tion. Thus, as a ray of light, after pursuing a cer- 
tain direction through the atmosphere, strikes the 
surface of water, it is immediately bent, and pro- 
ceeds in a line which formsan angle with the first, 
and vice versa. 

Upon this property of refraction, the humors of 
the eye, more especially the crystalline lens, de- 
pend for their power of producing the image upon 
the retina. The lens is so situated behind the pu- 
pil, that it receives all the light that enters the 
eye through that opening. The t the light 
reaches the surface of the lens, it takes a different 
direction, and again a different when it reaches the 
opposite surface of the lens, The conjoined effect 
of these variations in the direction of the rays is 
to converge them at a certain point within the 
eye, and that point upon the retina, where an im- 
pression is made, which, being transmitted to the 
brain, gives rise to the sense of vision. 

CONCLUSION, 

In the eye, we find an instrument perfectly 
adapted to the puropses for which it was created. It 
not only guards us from many external dangers, 
but its expressions also add much to social inter- 
course, and enable us to explain by a look the 
thoughts of our hearts, 

Magic wonder, beaming eye, 
In thy narrow circle lie, 








All our varied hopes and fears, 
Sportive smiles, and graceful tears, 
Eager wishes, wild alarm, 

Wit and genius, taste and sense, 
Honest index of the soul, 

Nobly scorning all control, 

Silent language ever flowing, 
Pleasure’s seat, Love’s favorite throne, 
Every triumph is thy own.”’ 








ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Complete sets of perfectly sound natural teeth 
are unfortunately the exception rather than the 
rule in our civilized communities. The causes of 
this general defection of our dental apparatus, 
may be found in hereditary organic defects, and 
in false dietetic and other habits—in a word, in 
whatever deteriorates the general health; but of 
these it is not our purpose now to speak. The 
fact that our teeth decay and become useless, and 
worse than useless, is painfully evident, and the 
question how can we best supply, by means of 
human art, the defects caused by human folly, 
becomes an important one. It has been felt to be 
so; and the highest degree of chemical knowledge 
and mechanical skill have been brought to bear 
upon the subject, and with truly wonderful results. 

Among the most successful, as well as scientific 
and skilful dental artists ia this country, we may 
safely rank De. David K. Hitchcock, of Boston, 
with a glimpse of whose laboratory we are about 
to favor the reader. It will serve to illustrate and 
demonstrate the progress of mechanical art and 
science among us, and at the same time initiate 
the public into the mysteries of the little under- 
stood operations of dentistry. We will com- 
mence with 

THE MOLD OR CAST. 

The first step necessary is, to obtain an impres- 
sion, in some plastic substance, of the exact form 
of the mouth, or gums, in order that the plate, 
supporting the artificial teeth, may fit those parts 
on which the plate presses, with the greatest pos- 
sible exactitude. Any failure, even the very 
slightest deviation, in this operation, will render 
all the other portions of the proceeding useless, as 
the teeth cannot be worn without pain and dis- 
comfort, and are consequently valueless to the 
patient, and disgraceful to the dentist. In order 
to obtain a good “cast,” or impression, of the 
gums, a small plate, or cup, of an oval shape, 
covered on one side 
with soft wax, or 
plaster of Paris, is 
inserted into the 
mouth of the pa- 
tient, and an exact copy of the multifarious forms 
of the gum is obtained in a very few moments of 
time. 

The above engraving shows the “mouth cup” 
after being taken from the mouth, with the im- 
pression in the wax, or plaster of Paris, of the 
upper jaw. From this impression another, coun- 
terpart to it, is speedily produced, also in plaster 
of Paris, From each of these molds casts are now 
made in hard metal—so har’ as to bear the blows 
of a heavy hammer or sled e. A piece of pure 
gold plate, cut of the prope size, is now placed 
between these two metallic ¢ stings, and swedged, 
or beaten, by the repeated t ows of a sledge, till 
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the plate assumes the precise form and shape of 
the original impression of the gum—or of the 
mouth itself. 

THE GOLD PLATE. 

The next engraving represents the two metallic 
castings placed on the end of a large log of wood, 
with the gold plate between them, and the operator 

WU standing by, with 

wey a sledge hammer 
raised, in the act 
of striking on the 
, upper die or cast- 
Hing. During this 
/ |) operation the gold 
1) plate is frequent- 
Hy ly examined, to 
see that the blows 





the proper shape. When completed, and thorough- 
ly cleaned, the plate is ready to receive the block 
of teeth. 


COMPOSITION OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Natural teeth are composed of phosphate, fluate 
and carbonate of lime, phosphate of magnesia, 
soda, salt, d&c., and are exceedingly compact, hard, 
and durable, particularly the enamel, or outer 
covering. Artificial teeth are quite as hard as the 
natural. They are made of flinta, or quartz rock, 
and feldspar. Quarts and feldspar are each of 
them very hard substances; but rendered still 
harder when mixed or fused together. Feldepar 
is a natural compound of silica, alumina, potash, 
lime and iron. A given proportion of this hard 
rock, and of flint, are ground together in a large 
mortar, or on a slab, to an almost impalpable 
powder, and a paste made of this powder is 
fashioned into the general shape desired, for the 
teeth. 

CARVING, 
{ Before it is melt- 
ed, or fused to- 
gether, the rough 
block of paste is 
placed in the hands 
of one whose busi- 













tend to the nicer 
details of the whole 
block. 

The above engraving represents the dentist at 
work upon a block of teeth, carving and shaping 
them with the aid of many curious and delicately- 
formed tools, to give them the expression and ap- 
pearance of nature’s own and best handiwork. 
This process requires much skill, patience and 
taste. The accomplished dentist here has an 
opportunity to display the best imitative powers 
of a sculptor, combined with the delicate manipula- 
tions of the engraver; for on the exercise of these 
rare qualities depend the beauty and perfection of 
his “counterfeit presentment.” 


MELTING. 

As soon as the block of teeth has received its 
last finishing touch from the carving tools, it is 
placed in the intensest heat of not a red-hot, but a 
white-hot furnace, to be baked or fused into a solid 
mass, 








ness it is to carve 
ethe teeth, and at- | 
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The furnace in which they are now placed, 
and which is represented in the next engraving, 
is built in the most substantial manner, of the 
most refractory or thoroughly fire-proof materials. 
The teeth are laid 
upon a plate of 
platinum metal, 
and then intro- 
duced into a “ muf- 
fle,” or small oven, 
made of fire-proof 
clay, which rests 
near the centre, 
and in the very 

i hottest part of the 
furnace. Constant and careful attention is neces- 
sary, at the furnace during the progress of baking, 
te keep up the heat and watch the operation. 
The degree of heat to which the furnace is raised 
may be best conceived by stating that iron, or any 
other metal except platinum, would melt and run 
like water long before the teeth are fused. 


COLORING THE GUMS, 

The coloring matter for the gums and teeth is 
put on before the teeth are placed in the furnace ; 
and these colors are obtained by mixing various 
metallic oxides with the paste of ground quartz 
and feldspar. The oxides of gold and silver, and 
sometimes the phosphates and sulphates of the 
latter metal; also the oxides of antimony, iron, 
lead, aluminum, copper and manganese, é&c., d&c., 
are used to obtain the various delicate tints which 
are seen on artificial teeth. 
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SOLDERING, 


The following engraving represents the dentist 
in the act of soldering the block of artificial teeth 
to the gold plate. 


After the teeth are taken from 
the furnace, they 
are carefully in- 
spected, to see that 
they have not 
warped nor crack- 
} ed while in the 
oven. If they have 
warped or crack- 
ed, which often 
happens, they are 

—— rejected, and an 
entirely new set made. But when they come out 
perfect in all respects, the next thing to be done 
is to fasten them, firmly, to the gold plate on 
which they are to be worn in the mouth. This is 
done most conveniently by first securing them in 
their place on the plate, by means of plaster and 
sand, and a small iron band, which can be easily 
removed after the soldering is completed. After 
being bound or tied on, they are placed in a small 
pan, as seen in the engraving, in the hands 
of the operator. A flame from a large wick 
in a small can of alcohol is made to play upon the 
points to be soldered, by means of a blowpipe 
held in the operator’s mouth, as represented in the 
engraving. The soldering is accomplished in the 
ordinary method pursued by jewelers and other 
workers in metal, and therefore needs no particu- 
lar description. When the soldering is completed, 
the teeth are all thoroughly cleaned, and the gold 
plate polished. They are now ready for the 
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wearer ; and if every part of each process through 
which they have passed has been carefully at- 
tended to by a judicious and skilful dentist, they 
will prove a lasting benefit and useful ornament 
to the person for whom they were intended. 


A SET OF TEETH. 

We have introduced an engraving taken from a 
whole and very beautiful set of artificial teeth. 
They are so much like the 
productions of nature, that, 
when in the mouth, no one 
would ever suspect them to 
be the product of the den- 
tist’s workshop and labora- 
tory. They are absolutely 
perfect, in all respects—in color, form, size, ex- 
pression, durability and usefulness, In the very 
brief space here allotted to us, it could not be ex- 
pected we should be able to give an elaborate and 
minute description of the whole art of dentistry 
as it is now practised, but a general outline, suffi- 
cient to convey a correct idea of its leading fea- 
tures and principal points, was all we had hoped 
to accomplish ; and this we believe we have done. 








A PARTIAL SET, 


It sometimes happens that, instead of a whole 
set, or even half a set of teeth, only three or four, 
or five or six teeth, are wanted. When a few 
teeth only are to be affixed to a gold plate, the 
same course is generally pursued as for a whole 
set. That js, a cast is taken of the gum on which 
the teeth are to be worn; the plate is made be- 
tween the metallic dies, as before described, and 
the teeth then fastened to the plate by being 
soldered on. At the sides cf the plate are fashioned 
two bands, of gold, intended to embrace two of 
the natural teeth, for the purpose of holding the 
gold plate to its proper position. 


Here is a representation of 
tne: small plate containing only 
six teeth, being the front ones 
of the upper jaw. The bands, above alluded to, 
may be seen on either side. When well made, 
and properly adjusted and secured in their place, 
these partial sets of teeth are found to be of the 
greatest service to the wearer. They enable thuse 
who have them to speak clearly and distinctly, 
add much to the expression of the face by keep- 
ing the lips out in their natural position, and per- 
form all the functions of natural teeth in mastica- 
ting food, while their comeliness and beauty are 
acknowledged by all. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

* At the (London) World’s Fair,” says a writer, 
“very few articles of the American department 
attracted the attention of visitors from all parts of 
the world so much asa case of mineral teeth, from 
the extensive manufactory of Dr. Hitchcock, of 
Boston. We often saw the case surrounded by 
the best German, English and French mechanics, 
and they all, with one voice, pronounced these 
teeth to be unsurpassed, if equaled, in the world. 
While listening to the eulogiums of the unpreju- 
diced and enthusiastic Frenchmen, our thoughts 
wandered back to the days when Washington— 
for the want of good dentists in our country—sent 
to Paris to obtain a set of false teeth, to be fastened 
in the mouth by wires—a plan as much behind 
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the improvements of the present day as the Tarry- 
town express, which travelled fourteen miles in 
fifteen days, falls behind the magnetic telegraph.” 


Psychalagy. 


PSYCOLOGICAL MATTERS. 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF DOUBLE-DREAMING. 








Ir is well known by those who are familiar with 
the phenomena of clairvoyance, that magnetically 
entranced persons can, not only perceive objects 
and occurrences removed beyond the sphere of the 
outer senses, but can sometimes perceive even the 
thoughts of distant persons, and, under favorable 
circumstances, can transfer their own thoughts in 
return, to such as may be ina similar psychical state 
with themselves. The following extraordinary 
case is among the number of those which might be 
related, to show that this same kind of intercom- 
munication may take place between kindred minds 
whilst the outer senses are closed up by natural 
sleep. The narrative was originally communi- 
cated to me, in writing, by a gentleman of un- 
questionable veracity, Mr. James Stott, of Carbon- 
dale,-Pa., who declares that he received it from a 
perfectly authentic source, viz., the written and 
oral traditions of the family in which the cireum- 
stances occurred. I give the essential particulars 
of the tin a condensed form, omitting those 
minute circumstantialities of the original document 
which, though they stamp the narrative with the 
unmistakable features of truth, would here occupy 
more room than is at my disposal. 

At the time of the revolutionary war, two broth- 
ers, named Josiah and Levi Skinner, resided in 
what is now known asthe town of New Lebanon, 
some twenty miles east of Albany. One of these 
brothers, whose name was Levi, was drafted for 
service in the militia for a term of six months, 
but, before leaving home, it was arranged, that 
at the end of three months, his brother Josiah 
should relieve him, and that he should return 
home. After being in the army for some time, 
Levi was wounded by a splinter passing be- 
tween the bones of his left leg, which rendered 
him unfit for service for several weeks. He, how- 
ever, finally recovered sufficiently to return to ac- 
tive duty, and was promoted to the rank of first 
sergeant, having every prospect of serving to the 
end of the three months, when he was to be re- 
lieved by his brother. 

About this time, in the language of my inform- 
ant, “ Levi dreamed that he met his brother’s wife 
on the high grounds near Albany, a place to him 
well known, and there charged her to tell her hus- 
band that he need make no preparations to come 
and take his place at the expiration of the three 
months as agreed upon, for that he would be home 
on such a day, naming the day, which was some 
two weeks short of the expiration of the three 
months. This message, he dreamed, he repeatedly 
urged her to convey to her husband, which she 
promised to do; and then he returned, in his 
dream, to the camp, at the moment of his arrival 
at which he was aroused by the beating of the 
reveille.” 











Though there was no external probability that 
he would be discharged from service, this dream 
afterward frequently haunted his imagination, 
and he was at times disposed to interpret it by the 
“rule of contraries,” as indicating that he would 
never return home, But, without detailing cir- 
cumstances, suffice it to say that, through the un- 
solicited interposition of the surgeon of the army, 
sergeant Skinner was discharged from service, in 
consequence of his wound, which subjected him to 
frequent relapses of lameness, When his papers 
were presented to him, his dream vividly recurred 
to his mind, and he concluded that he would have 
ample time to get home on the day appointed. 
But, having to accomplish most of his journey on 
foot, his wounded leg soon failed him; after which, 
however, apparently by mere accident, an oppor- 
tunity occurred for him to ride to within twenty 
miles of home. It was now the morning of the 
day appointed in his dream, for him to be at home ; 
and his strength being somewhat recruited, he set 
out early, expecting to arrive home before night. 
His leg, however, again failed him; but he manag- 
ed to hobble painfully along until he found him- 
self near sunset, at the house of a neighbor about 
three miles from home, where he requested lodg- 
ing for the night, thinking it was impossible for 
him to proceed farther. But his neighbor replied, 
that he had seen him a long distance off, and knew 
him, and that he had sent his boy to the field to 
catch a horse for the express purpose of carrying 
him home. Then his dream again forced itself into 
his mind, and tears gushed from his eyes, 

After relating these particulars, my informant 
proceeds, “It is now proper to take a view of the 
scenes at home: On the same night (as it was 
afterward ascertained) on which the soldier dream- 
ed that he met his brother’s wife, she also dreamed 
that she met him in a place with which she was 
unacquainted, and there received from him a mes- 


‘sage identical with that mentioned in his dream as 


above related. Her husband had been making 
arrangements to go and relieve his brother, but so 
strong was the impression made upon his mind of 
the reality of the meeting, that she used her ut- 
most endeavors to dissuade her husband from far- 
ther preparations, stating that she had seen Levi, 
and that she was positive he would be home, as he 
told her in her dream ; and, as the appointed day 
approached, she urged the wife of the absent sol- 
dier to make some preparations in the way of extra 
cooking, for his reception, but she was unable to 
infuse the same confidence into the minds of others 
with which her own was impressed ; and she ac- 
tually went to work, on the appointed day, and 
made the same preparations she had urged her sis- 
ter to make, As the day was rapidly drawing to 
a close, and the soldier did not make his appear- 
ance, theaged father rallied his daughter on her 
faith in the fulfilment of her dream. She replied 
that she was yet full in the belief of its truth, and 
that if he would seat himself in the yard for half an 
hour, he wouldsee Levi. He did so, but all were 
incredulous except the dreamer. The half hour 
passed ; the sun disappeared behind the hills in the 
west, and the anxious watchers had retired within 
the house, and all except herself were descanting 
on the fickleness of dreams, when suddenly the dis- 
charge of a musket in front of the cottage struck 
upon their nerves with the force of an electric 
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shock; they rushed to the door, and the first words 
of the returned soldier were addressed to his broth- 
er’s wife; ‘Eliza, have you done your errand?’ 
Her reply was, ‘I have, but they would not be- 
lieve me.’ The father exclaimed, ‘In heaven’s name. 
children, explain yourselves!’ The explanation 
was given by Levi, relating his dream and the at- 
tendant circumstances, and the actorsand witnesses 
in the affair ever after believed in the possibility 
of the communion of kindred spirits.” 


A PROPHETIC VISION. 


Ir may be recollected that in an article under 
the title of “Preszentiments anp Srconp Sieur,” 
published in the Journal forSeptemper 1852, I re- 
ferred to cases of true previsions of funerals with 
all the minutie of their attending cireumstaces, as 
mentioned in the writings of Jung Stilling, Jus- 
tinus Kerner, Mrs. Crowe, and others,—and related 
two or three extraordinary instances of the kind 
which had recently come to my own personal 
knowledge. A fact recently occured in my own 
family which, as it adds to the previously existing 
proofs of this branch of psycological mystery, may 
be briefly related as follows: 

On the evening of September 8th, as my wife 
was lying on her bed perfectly awake, the vision 
of a funeral presented itself to her, as proceeding 
from a house which she had never seen before. 
The house was at the corner of the street fronting 
in a particular way, with trees before the door, 
and the funeral, on issuing from the house, pro- 
ceeded on foot, round the corner, and up the other 
street, (the ground of which was rising) the body 
of the deceased being borne along upon a bier. 
The next day after this vision occurred, I very un- 
expectedly received intelligence of the dangerous 
illness of a near and dear relative in New Jersey. 
On the morning after that, I took the cars and ar- 
rived in the course of a few hours, at the house of 
my relative, but found that his spirit had left the 
body during the night previous. I had neverseen 
his house before, but was struck with the exact 
correspondence of its situation with the descrip- 
tion given by my wife. More striking, still, was 
the correspondence of the funeral with the vision 
seen by my wife ; the procession marching on foot, 
round the corner and up the next street (the 
ground being rising) and carrying the remains of 
wy relative upon a bier, exactly, in every particu- 
lar, as had been deseribed. The whole scene, in 
fact, had evidently been daguerreotyped upon the 
internal or spiritual senses of my wife, before its 
development in the outer world, and the occur- 
rence, with the many others of the kind, certainly 
affords matter worthy of the deep consideration of 
the psychologist. I can only regard it as furnish- 
ing an additional proof of a theory heretofore ad- 
vanced in our series of psychological essays, viz. : 
That the spiritual archetypes or patterns of all ex- 
ternal developments always exist before those de- 
velopments themselves take place ; that these arche- 
types, as magnetic forms, may sometimes be per- 
ceived by the unfolded interior senses; and that 
the external developments are the mere material 
clothing of the archetypes, which renders them 
perceptible to outer sense. According to this 
theory, the natural world is only a transcript of a 
pre-existent world of spiritual or magnetic forms, 
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and whenever a rapport can be fully established 
between the interior senses and the now-existing 
spiritual forms of future material occurrences, 
those occurrences may be predicted with certainty. 


POWER OF SUGGESTION. 


ConvERsING some time since, with a gentleman 
of intelligence and veracity respecting the phe- 
nomena of “ Electro-psychology,” so called, he 
informed me of a singular case with which he was 
personally familiar many years ago. The subject 
was an elderly man of robust constitution, in ap- 
parently perfect health, named Daniel Felton, who 
resided in Marblehead, Mass. By a strange sym- 
pathetic susceptibility, he would be irresistibly im- 
pelled to imitate the actions, or suggested actions, 
of persons who might previously call his attention 
to themselves. For instance, addressing him by 
his familiar cognomen, one might say, “Uncle 
Daniel, look at me ;” and then commence dancing, 
and the old gentleman would commence dancing 
in the same way, without the least power to re- 
strain himself. Taking advantage of this idiosyn- 
crasy, his acquaintances would sometimes cruelly 
amuse themselves at his expense, Being out in a 
boat by himself upon the bay, a person in another 
boat would call his attention, and then take the 
oars, and with an earnest gesture pretend to be 
throwing them overboard, when the old man would 
throw overboard the only oars he had in his own 
boat. The other person would then make a mo- 
tion as though he were about to jump in after the 
oars, when the old man would leap into the water, 
no matter how cold it might be, and swim after 
his oars. Sometime after being in this way set 
into violent and ridiculous action, the old man 
would find it impossible to stop until his tormen- 
tors could be persuaded to speak to him, calling 
him by his right name. Desiring to prolong the 
fun, they would call out, “Uncle Daniel!” “No, 
no,” he would say, “that won’t do; call me by my 
right name ;” and, strange to say, the moment any 
one would address him by his full name, “ Daniel 
Felton,” the spell would be broken, and he would 
return to his right mind. 

This case bears an exact analogy to the case of 
the children of the asylum in Harlaem, Holland, 
who were nearly all subject to violent convulsions, 
produced solely through sympathy with a little 
girl who was first affected in that way in conse- 
quence of fright. Thesympathetic principle which 
it involves is also exemplified by the sudden panics 
which, commencing with one person, have some- 
times seized whole popular assemblies, and even 
whole armies,—and also in the “stampedes” of 
whole droves of horses on the prairies, in conse- 
quence of a single one of them becoming fright- 
ened from an insignificant cause. The whole class 
of phenomena proves that men and the lower 
animals are respectively all in more or less inti- 
mate sympathy with their kind ; and by demon- 
strating that man cannot escape the tendency to 
imitate to some extent the human actions which 
he most familiarly observes in the society in which 
he moves, it conveys a lesson of great practical 
importance as relates to the selection of familiar 
associates, and admonishes us to seek the display 
from others only of such examples as are worthy of 
imitation. Ww. F. 





ANSWER TO A CORRESPONDENT. 


A Cornesponpent (J. R.) having read the details 
of the wonders of clairvoyance, given from time to 
time in this Journal, wishes to know if, by its 
means we can aid him in tracing an absconded 
rogue, who has defrauded him out of a sum of 
money,—and also requests us, if possible, to find 
out by the same means the disease of his wife 
and its appropriate remedy,—promising a liberal 
reward for these services, To all such requests 
we have but one general answer to make, viz: 
That our business is to deal simply with such facts 
and phenomena of clairvoyance and other forms 
of interior perception, as seem to illustrate the na- 
ture and laws of the human soul, leaving others 
to the practical application, for themselves, of any 
principles we may thus unfold. By making some 
inquiries, our correspondent could probably find in 
his own section of the country, a clairvoyant who 
could perform the services he requires, Ww. F. 


Mechanics, 


ELECTROTYPING. 


The world has not yet brought the mighty 
power of Execrricity into entire subjection; 
nor indeed is it probable that the modern won- 
der, the Electric Telegraph, is the ultimatum of 
this invisible, though ever present, and all per- 
vading power. Who can say but that we 
may yet propel our machinery, and print our 
books by electricity? The unprecedented 
number of new inventions, attests the activity 
of our national constructiveness. We con- 
gratulate the world on another successful appli- 
cation of Electricity, to one of the most useful 
of all the arts, namely, that of Electrotyping. 

A recent number of the Scientific American 
gives the following particular description : 


This art, as applied to the deposition of metals 
in forming metal plates of type and figures for 
printing, presents a striking example of the ad- 
v t of sci and art, and their applica- 
tion to new and useful purposes. The stereotype 
is an art which has long been in use; the pub- 
lishers of books usually send their composed types 
to the stereotypers, where a cast of each page is 
taken in plaster of Paris, thus forming a negative 
mould, into which type metal is run and moulded 
into thin metal plates of positive type, fac similies 
of the original type asset up by the compositor; 
this art saves the re-setting of type for re-prints, 
as these plates can be laid away and kept ready 
for printing future editions. This drt, it appears, 
is destined to be superseded by the electrotype. 
It has been demonstrated that electrotyping of 
pages of type and engravings on wood can be 
done quicker and in a very superior manner to 
stereotyping. By the electrotype process an im- 
pression is first taken in wax, and the mould thus 
formed is dusted with finely powdered plumbago. 
It is then placed in a vessel containing a solution 
of the sulphate of copper and placed in the circuit 
of a galvanic battery for about twelve hours, 
when, on being taken from the same, it is found 
that the galvanism has deposited a positive type 
plate of pure, solid copper from the solution on 
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wax mould, from which innumerable impressions 
may be taken. So perfect is the lightning in 
copying original engravings, that under the most 
powerful microscope, it is impossible to detect the 
least variation between the original and its dupli- 
cate. Electrotype plates print much better than 
common type; the ink comes off clean every im- 
pression, and there is no filling up of the lines. 
This is certainly a very great recommendation to 
it, besides that of its great hardness, whereby it 
is enabled to print several million impressions. 
Electricity is now performing wonders in many 
of the arts, and to no one is it more successfully 
and usefully applied than in producing solid metal 
“forms” for printing. 

The Illustrated News adds the following testi- 
mony : 

In all of these respects the electrotype is far 
superior, more certain and expeditious. All that 
is required is an impression of the type page on 
soft wax. The wax mould is then dusted with 
plumbago and placed under the action of a strong 
galvanic battery. At the end of twelve hours, 
unseen by human eye, and unaided by human 
hand, an exact fac simile of the type page is pro- 
duced, on a thin plate of copper metal! Such is 
the electrotype—a process by which lightning is 
made to come in and actually make and set types 
for the printer! 

In the electrotype process there is no danger of 
moulds breaking, neither is there any reasonable 
limit to the size of the pages to be reproduced. 
Its advantages over the. common stereotype process 
are—greater cheapness, rapidity, and value. Elec- 
trotype plates will, on the press, out-last stereo- 
types by several millions of impressions, and 
afford, besides, much better printing. 

We have been led to these remarks from a 
practical experience of the uses of the process, 
and because we believe that all publishers will 
find it greatly to their advantage to adopt it. 
Formerly the pages of the ILLusrratep News were 
stereotyped in the common way. We now inva- 
riably use the electrotype, finding it much quicker 
and cheaper, besides having our plates produced 
in copper, instead of soft type metal. The im- 
mense number of our editions would wear out the 
type metal, but the electrotype resists the hardest 
usage. Wood engravings of any dimensions or 
fineness may thus be readily copied, and repro- 
duced in the form of copper plates. All of the 
large engravings published by us, some of them 
covering a surface of near three hundred square 
inches each, were electrotyped. 

So exact are the fac similes, that, under a pow- 
erful microscope, the copy, whether from type or 
engravings, does not exhibit any variation from 
the original. All the fine lines are brought up 
with a fidelity that is truly remarkable. Steel 
and copper plate engravings may also be duplica- 
ted, by this process, with the utmost facility. 

Indeed, we think the time is not far distant 
when stereotyping will go wholly out of use. It 
cannot compete with electricity, for the latter, 
powerful, silent, and mysterious, labors day and 
night unwatched and never tired. 

WiuuMm Fumer & Co., 128 Fulton st., 
New York, are prepared to execute all kinds 
of Electrotyping, as the advertisement says, 
“on short notice.” 
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Agriculture. 
FARM WORK TO BE DONE IN NOVEMBER. 


BY H. ©. VAIL. 





Tus is the last fall month, and the farmer should 
begin his preparation for winter. If he has not 
commenced fattening hogs, no time should be lost 
in providing them with warm and comfortable 
pens, so arranged as to facilitate the process of feed- 
ing. The floors of the pens should be sprinkled 
with charcoal, and the yards adjoining should al- 
ways. be well supplied with swamp muck, sods, 
headlands, or other inert vegetable matter. Al- 
though the hog is usually supposed to thrive best 
when most filthy, yet it is far from being true ; it 
will be found profitable to keep their pens cleanly, 
and their sleeping apartments well provided with 
clean bedding. At first they should be fed on 
pumpkins, sweet apples, roots, and a little meal 
cooked or steamed, and allowed to ferment slightly 
before feeding. The hog differs from every other 
animal in this respect, appearing to fatten more 
rapidly on fermented than sweet food. A small 
quantity of sulphur should be given occasionally, 
and some lime and ashes thrown into their pens; 
small quantities of both being eaten by them. 
Some farmers prefer to commence fattening with 
peas, and when pretty well advanced to substitute 
corn, which should always be cooked and never 
fed on the ear. The results of experiments on this 
subject were referred to last month, the number of 
hogs being 2,500, not 25,000, as there stated. 

See that milch cows, young stock, working cat- 
tle, and other animals are properly fed and pro- 
vided with good shelter. Ifstables have not been 
provided, see to it at once,and do not neglect any 
improvement which will be conducive to their 
comfort, else you will be the loser. Cattle kepi 
in warm quarters consume less food and maintain 
a better condition than those exposed to the wea- 
ther. If stables cannot be provided, erect broad, 
dry sheds, which may be built at a cheap rate. 
Do not be tempted to allow your manure to lie 
scattered about the barn-yard, exposed to the ac- 
tion of the sun and air at the expense of next year’s 
crops, collect it into composts under sheds, as rec- 
ommended in former article. Ifa barn-yard must 
be used to make manure, keep it well covered with 
any of the absorbent material so often spoken of, 
and the use of it should be familiar to every prac- 
tical farmer. Take great care to augment the 
amount of manure in every possible way, and pro- 
tect it from the weather; save your ashes carefully 
and supply the manure shed with a sufficient 
amount of the “salt and lime mixture,” to-be in 
readiness for the decomposition of organic matter. 
Strew the floor of the poultry house with charcoal 
dust to absorb the Seapine ammonia, and thus 
preserve the good health of the fowls. Save this 
manure by packing in barrels, and if enough char- 
coal be used you will have a safe manure and a 
good substitute for guano. 

Gather up all the leaves in the woods and use 
them for bedding. A large percentage of leaves 
is inorganic matter and will make a valuable ad- 
dition to composts, They are used by market and 
other gardeners to mix with house manure to main- 
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tain a more uniform heat in their hot-beds. Se- 
cure root crops before heavy frosts set in; they 
may be stored in cool cellars or in pits outside, if 
they are properly ventilated, covering them with 
straw and then a layer of earth, adding to it as 
the season advances. The tops of beets and car- 
rots should be fed to cattle and hogs. Stiff clay- 
soils should be ploughed as before recommended, 
if not already done. Draining should be done as 
long as practicable, so as to carry off the super- 
abundance of water and thus facilitate the work- 
ing of the soil in early spring. 

See that all outhouses and cellars are well 
cleansed and white washed, tools repaired, and 
those not in use, well cleaned and put away, wag- 
ons and sleighs painted and harness grease 
kept in good order. Also see that bean poles, 
steakes and other supporters, are stored away and 
protected from the weather. Clear off asparagus 
beds and cover well with horse manure to protect 
the roots from the severe frosts of winter; cover 
onions that remain in the ground, and also spin- 
age, with straw, refuse hay, or cedar bush. Com- 
mence cutting wood, so as to get a good stock 
ahead, well seasoned. 

Add oyster shell lime to your orchard at this 
time. Theashes of the dry bark and leaves of the 
apple tree contain some 15 per cent. of lime, and 
if this constituent be absent the tree cannot flour- 
ish. In the absence of oyster shell, use stone lime. 
The former is preferred: on account of the phos- 
phate of lime it contains, while the latter frequent- 
ly contains so much magnesia as to prove injuri- 
ous to the soil. 


Bingraghy. 


ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 











PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


Tur Parenovogicat Jouryat can hardly pass un- 
noticed a personage as conspicuous as Mrs E. Oakes 
Smith has become by means of her writings and 
lectures, Not that we now propose to give her 
phrenology in detail, but only some outline facts 
respecting her organism. 

The accompanying engraving gives a fair idea 
of her general form, phrenological developments, 
and expression of countenance. In person, she is 
large, full, robust, and rather masculine, obviously 
resembling father, (a distinguished judge,) more 
than mother, and therefore combining more of the 
strong and masculine in her general character than 
most of her sex. And we confess more partiality 
to this, than to a more frail or spare female 
figure. She has every index of a very strong con- 
stitution, including excellent digestion, respiration, 
sleep, and muscular action. In development she is 
more stately and lofty than inviting, as seen in her 
posture and natural language. She is capacitated 
for extreme longevity. é 

Her head is large—almost massive, and fully 
developed in each of the cardinal regions—the 
affectional, energetic, moral and intellectual. Her 
forehead is ample asa whole, and large in the indi- 
vidual organs, but more especially in Causality, Ide- 
ality, Comparison, Language, and Mirthfulness, nor 
small Suavitiveness, Human Nature, and Order. 





Her head isalso full and broad on the top. It is 
not as high and long as broad and full. Conscien- 
tiousness and Benevolence are especially large. No 
Phrenologist would hesitate to ascribe to her an 
unusual share of justice and philanthropy, as ac- 
tuating and controlling motives of action. Hence, 
that reformatory vein which runs throughout her 
writings. Still, Approbativeness is very large—in- 
deed too large—and doubtless commingles itself 
with her feelings and efforts,—perhaps even con- 
stityting her greatest weakness —which small Self- 
esteem still further reincreases. Yet in all distin- 
guished personages, this element is uniformly con- 
spicuous. 

Whilst Benevolence and Approbativeness are her 
largest single organs, Ideality comes next, and is 
truly remarkable. We never find it larger, rarely 
as large, as seen jn the extreme bulging out at the 
sides of the head, and the winding of the hair in 
passing over this organ. This is the poetical, ora- 
torical, classical, and beautifying element. To this, 
in its combination with very large Language, she 
doubtless owes much, probably most, of her dis- 
tinction. Their united product is great refinement 
of diction, and highly wrought sentimentality. 
The poetical elements she certainly possesses, ac- 
companied with wit, literary taste and talents, 
and strength of reason. She is both fervent and 
argumentative, as well as imitative and literary. 
It is doubtful whether these faculties have been 
fully brought out by circumstances, or appreciated 
by the public, She is not, phrenologically consider- 
ed, as popular as some, yet is calculated to wear 
well, and improve on acquaintance. Hers is cer- 
tainly a very strongly marked Phrenology and 
Physiology. How far her life and character cor- 
respond therewith, let her writings and biography 
attest.° 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETOH. 


Although claiming a place among the female 
writers of this country, which for the brilliancy, 
versatility, profoundness of thought, and classical 
elegance of execution, that it displays, may justly 
be considered as without a parallel in the beauti- 
ful circle which graces American literature, the biog- 
raphy of Mrs. E. Oakes Smith presents few con- 
spicuous events to furnish materials for this unpre- 
tending memorial of her literary character and ser- 
vices. Devoted to the sphere of intellectual culture, 
and of domestic life—the author of numerous works 
which will transmit her name to posterity, and 
the mother of several sons now in the radiant flush 
of youth or early manhood—a model of industry 
and quiet energy in the discharge of the duties 
that diversify the lot of woman—her history must 
be gathered from her writings, and from the dis- 
closures of friends, whom her virtues have won 
from am, ~the most choice and gifted spirits in 
society. 

Mrs. Oakes Smith (as she is usually called in 
the circles of her intimate acquaintance) was born 
in Cumberland, a pleasant rural village in the 
vicinity of Portland, Maine. Her family name 
was Prince, inherited from Thomas Prince, one of 





*It may not be impropert state here, that the Phrenological Charac- 
ter, and the Biographical Sketch of Mrs. Smith are from different pens, 
and that neither writer saw the production of the other, until it was 
already in type. The remarkable coincidences which the reader may 
discover between them, are only such as result from the consistency of 
the truth, written on the physical organism, with the same truth expressed 
in life and eharacter.—mprror, 
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the early governors of the colony of Plymouth, 
and celebrated as a wise and able man in the 
Puritan annals of New England. On the maternal 
side, she traces_her ancestry to President Oakes, a 
divine of distinguished learning and character, 
who presided over Harvard College, for several 
years with eminent success, 

While still almost a child, having scarce attained 
the age of sixteen, she was married to Seba Smith, 
a gentleman of ability, worth, and high social 
standing, at that time the editor of a leading 
political newspaper in Portland, and since then 
honorably distinguished as the author of numer- 
ous contributions to the public journals, and of 
other creditable works of a humorous, poetical, 
didactic, and scientific character. 

After residing for some years in Portland, 
where she commenced her literary career, Mrs. 
Oakes Smith removed with her family to New 
York, and has since made that city, or its immedi- 
ate vicinity her permanent abode. Engaged in 


the education of her children, and in the composi- * 


tion of imaginative and philosophical works, much 
of the time depending for support on the labors 
of her pen, (as her husband had previously shared 
in the disasters of the well-known speculations in 
Maine lands,) her course has been one of con- 
stantly widening and deepening interest; her in- 
tellect has taken a more extensive range and a 
loftier flight; her views have gained in precision, 
depth, and application to affairs; her powers of 
expression and illustration have increased in vigor 
and brilliancy; with no diminution of her un- 
common poetical gifts, she has found new attrac- 
tions in the investigation of universal principles 
of philosophy; and has wedded the earnest cul- 
tivation of intellectual truth to her native pas- 
sionate worship of the beautiful and the good. 

As a writer, Mrs. Oakes Smith enjoys the rare 
distinction of possessing an equal aptitude for 





composition in verse and prose. Like most per- 
sons endowed with the temperament of genius, 
her first original productions were in poetry. She 
early made acquaintance with the Muses, and they 
have since rewarded her liberally with their select- 
est gifts. Her poetical efforts are remarkable for 
the fine imagination with which they are vitalized, 
the exquisite sense of natural beauty to which 
they are indebted for their singular delicacy and 
refinement, their earnestness and profundity of 
thought, and the beautiful union of pensive sen- 
timent, amounting at times to a sweet sadness, 
and a cheerful religious trust, which stamps them 
with a character of peculiar pathos and purity. 
Her most elaborate poem, entitled the ‘‘Sinless 
Child,” has won the admiration even of fastidious 
critics. Itis a production of uncommon tender- 
ness and grace, illustrating the most elevated and 
winning traits of humanity, by images of surpase- 
ing loveliness, Less finished in their execution, 
but no less powerful in their appeals to the spon- 
taneous emotions of the heart, are “‘ The Acorn,” and 
a profusion of shorter lyrica, besides several son- 
nets and descriptive pieces. Nor has she been less 
successful in the difficult, and perhaps the highest 
department of poetical creation, the drama. Her 
tragedies entitled the “Roman Tribute,” and “Jacob 
Leisler,” display great skill in construction, and a 
force and versatility of diction, in admirable har- 
mony with the deep passion and noble sentiment 
which those pieces embody. 

Mrs. Oakes Smith’s prose writings consist of a 
variety of tales, essays, criticisms, and descriptive 
compositions, which are profusely scattered 
throughout the pages of the best American peri- 
odicals. They have never been collected into a 
volume, although they would form a valuable and 
permanent addition to the elegant literature of this 
country. Besides these fugitive pieces, she is the 
author of several separate larger works which have 
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attracted no small share of the public attention, as 
well from the interest of their subjects, as from 
their boldness and originality of thought and the 
masterly vigor of their execution. Among these are 
“The Western Captive,” a novel embracing much 
exciting incident and powerful description; ‘‘ The 
Salamander, or The Lost Angel,” a Christmas le- 
gend, replete with weird and startling conceptions, 
clothing the profoundest truth in the robes of a 
subtle allegory, and redeeming the supernatural 
strangeness of ita plot by a style of delicious sweet- 
ness and spirit ; “Shadow-Land,” a discussion of the 
mystic element in human nature, illustrated by am- 
ple personal experiences ; ‘“‘ Womanand her Needs,” 
a wise and discriminating statement of the de- 
mands of woman on society; and “Dress and 
Beauty,” an examination of the dictates of natural 
taste in regard to female costume, in which full 
justice is done both to the esthetic and the practi- 
cal elements of the subject. 

Having thus slightly noticed the principal pro- 
ductions of Mrs, Oakes Smith both in prose and 
poetry, we will present a brief general character- 
ization of her qualities as a writer. No one can 
examine her works, without finding the traces of 
a strongly marked originality. She is not an imi- 
tator. She is never magnetized into following the 
lead of a favorite author. She has no model but 
the idea of beauty and perfection within the soul. 
Unlike so many American writers, including even 
some of the most gifted as well as the most popu- 
lar, her compositions are not colored by admiration 
of foreign or extrinsic genius, You can never point 
out the influence of any great master of thought or 
of style to whom she defers in docile reverence. 
You cannot say of anything she has written, there 
is Byron and here is Shelley; this is in the vein 
of Wordsworth, and this breathes the aromatic 
atmosphere of Coleridge; this savors of the dul- 
eet melody of Keats, and this reminds you of the 
purple richness of Tennyson. She is ever nobly 
self-reliant. True to her own genius, she seeks 
no impulse nor inspiration from without. That 
she is a genuine lover of Shakspeare, and Milton, 
and the immortal poetry of the Bible, there can 
be no doubt; but you perceive this, not from any 
special signs of their action on her mind; but 
from its prevailing tone of grandeur, purity, and 
solemn, yet sweet, religiousness, 

The last named quality is so prominent in her 
writings, as to demand a distinct consideration. 
Entirely free from the cant and stereotyped 
phrases of the sects, and showing no attachment 
to scholastic dogmas of faith, the genius of Mrs. 
Oakes Smith is eminently religious. She is famil- 
iar with all divine and holy thoughts. Thelimits 
of this “visible, diurnal sphere” cannot confine 
her aspiring soul. She loves to soar on daring 
wings beyond the “flaming bounds of space and 
time,” till she is lost in the excessive brightness of 
the Eternal Throne. This tendency of her nature 
is so strong, that she might fall into a state of 
dreaming, unfruitful mysticism, if it were not ad- 
mirably balanced by her vigorous and active com- 
mon sense. The powerful infusion of this element 
in her mental organization never fails to sustain 
a due equlibrium in her writings. With her pas- 
sionate love of the ideal, her resistless attraction 
toward the sphere of the infinite, she seldom 
plunges into obscurity either of thought or lan- 
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guage. Delighting, as she does, to muse in the 
gray twilight of the morning, or to linger in the 
shades that gather after the sun has set, her habit- 
ual preference is for the green and flowery earth, 
as its radiant beauty is revealed beneath the ge- 
nial smiles of the noon-day light. Her attention is 
thus strongly directed towards practical subjects. 
There is no wise and useful movement which does 
not challenge hersympathy. The position of woman 
in modern society, the claims of unrequited labor, 
the sufferings from superfluous poverty and ignor- 
ance, the tyranny of privilege over the common 
rights of humanity, the obstacles to progress from 
the suppression of mental freedom,—all these 
topics have enlisted both her heart and her pen, 
prompting her to seek the realization of her most 
sublime ideas in the establishment of truth and 
justice in all social relations. She aims to glorify 
common life by the influence of a holy sentiment, 
to spread the enchantments of poetry around the 
discharge of the humblest duties, to inaugurate the 
human soul as the chosen Shekinah of the Highest, 
and thus to transform this “ weary, working-day 
world” into a scene of celestial satisfactions and 
divinest hopes. 

The influence of this spirit runs through her 
writings, unconsciously, perhaps, in her earlier pro- 
ductions, but decidedly more prominent in those of 
@ more recent date. With a singularly refined taste, 
she does not shun the most homely illustrations, 
when the employment of them will effect a good 
purpose. Her works on practical topics are almost 
of a masculine character, in their breadth of view, 
their vigor of grasp, and their healthy application 
of cordial, honest, and truth-telling English. 

In her relations to the movements of social re- 
form, Mrs. Oakes Smith occupies a peculiar posi- 
tion. She is no partisan. She has an abhorrence 
of all petty cliques, selfish factions, and vulgar in- 
trigues. She isremarkably free from all the arts of 
cunning management, by which less scrupulous, as 
well as weaker persons, endeavor to promote their 
cause. With no personal aims in view she relies 
upon the power of truth to forward the progress of 
humanity. Her pen is her favorite weapon, in her 
battle against social wrongs. She has greater faith 
in that than in speeches and resolutions at pub- 
lic meetings. Her contributions to this cause in 
the columns of the Tribune newspaper, and in 
various other publications, are among her most 
forcible and characteristic productions. With no 
love of notoriety, Mrs. Oakes Smith has been placed 
conspicuously before the public, in connexion with 
some of the leading reforms of theday. Perhaps, 
however, it would be right to say, that with her 
native temperament and tastes, she would fall more 
gracefully into the ranks of the moderate conserva- 
tives. She has no sympathies with radicalism as 
such. Her love of refinement and beauty, her taste 
for the amenities of social life, and her devotion to 
esthetic culture would always preserve her from 
the extravagances of the mere destructive ; nor 
would any motive, in our opinion, have placed her 
among the reformers, who hope from the future 
more than they venerate in the past, except the 
resistless force of intellectual convictions, But 
she has too much sagacity, not to perceive the 
wrongs, under which society suffers ; and too much 
conscientiousness, not to be faithful to her percep- 
tions. She chooses, however to labor in her own 





way, to select her own time and associates, to ac- 
complish her own plans, with perhaps too little 
reference to the views and purposes of other la- 
borers in the same field. 

The movement in favor of Woman’s Rights has 
found in this lady an earnest and successful advo- 
eate. Her public lectures on this subject, in con- 
nexion with various literary topics, have been 
listened to with admiration by numerous audiences 
in different parts of the country. As a lecturer, 
she owes much to the grace and dignity of her 
manner, as well as to the justness and importance 
of her thoughts. She speaks from written notes, 
though with the freedom and facility of extempo- 
raneous discourse. Her style is carefully elabo- 
rated, abounding with piquant historical illustra- 
tions, and embellished with the appropriate orna- 
ments that are naturally suggested to a poetical 
mind. Without being an orator, in the usual sense 
of the term, as implying the command of artifi- 
cial rhetoric, her elocution is graceful and impres- 
sive, her bearing is singularly self-possessed, the 
few gestures which she employs are always signifi- 
cant, her intonations are informed by thought and 
glow with electric feeling, showing that woman’s 
lips are the fit medium for the highest ideas, and 
that “truths divine come mended from her tongue.” 
In her lectures, as in her writings, she has ever dis- 
played the inspiration of the loftiest sentiments; 
no truckling to vulgar prejudices has vitiated the 
purity of her eloquence ; always loyal to human- 
ity, to faith in progress, and to the hope of the 
Kingdom of Heaven on Earth, she has pleaded for 
divine ideas in a womanly spirit, sustained by an 
unfaltering trust in the natural Trinity of Good- 
ness, Beauty, and Truth. 


The personal character of Mrs. Oakes Smith is a 
perpetual revelation of qualities which win the 
deep and devoted attachment of a large circle of 
friends. Her prompt sympathies with children 
and young people give a constant freshness to her 
spirit. With unbounded kindness and considerate- 
ness in her intercouse with inferiors, her manners 
in general society have an air of dignity, which is of- 
ten mistaken for haughtiness, and as often, perhaps 
for the cold intellectuality of a “strong-minded 
woman,” by the superficial observer. Her intimate 
acquaintances rejoice in the warm affections that 
glow beneath a reserved exterior. She certainly 
posesses great powers of sarcasm, nor does she al- 
ways abstain from putting them in practice ; but 
they are softened by the inherent kindliness of 
her nature, which would never inflict a wound, 
save on pretension, absurdity, and hypocrisy. Her 
gifts of comversation are remarkable. She does 
not court display in argument, yet she never 
fears to meet an opponent ; and it is no rare spec- 
tacle to see the dexterous dealer in sophistry, or 
an ingenious sporter of paradoxes, retreating 
erest-fallen from her presence. She possesses the 
rare talent of narrating in forcible and elegant 
language. Her ready memory, qnick perception, 
sense of the comic, and dramatic skill enable her 
to exercise this gift with an effect that might well 
be envied by the most aspiring candidate for social 
success, 

In the relations of private life, Mrs, Oakes 
Smith is a model of industry, maternal attach- 
ment, and devotion to domestic duties. Her in- 
terest in literary pursuits has never been suffered 








to interfere with her obligations as the head of a 
family. Enjoying a brilliant reputation in the 
world of letters, courted and honored in society, 
she has yet found her highest delight in the com- 
pany of her children, and the formation of their 
characters. Like the noble Roman matron, she 
ean point to her sons, with motherly pride, as her 
choicest jewels. The filial devotion and rever- 
ence with which they repay their distinguished 
parent, illustrates the Oriental benediction, “Her 
sons also rise up and call her blessed.” 

Mrs, Oakes Smith has a distinguished personal 
appearance. She is somewhat above the common 
stature, of full symmetrical proportions, but with 
no lack of feminine delicacy and grace ; with dark 
“presaging eyes,” kindled with the latent fire of 
contemplation and rapt musings; rich brown hair, 
whose massive folds give softness to her classically 
chiselled features; and a general expression of 
countenance, which combines intellectual energy 
with tender feeling. As a specimen of womanly 
beauty in the maturity of its charms, she is a fa- 
vorite subject with artists, who have in vain at- 
tempted to copy with the pencil the living expres- 
sion which gives character to her features. The 
engraving which accompanies the present sketch 
has preserved some of her peculiar traits, but by 
no means does justice to the original. 

She is now in the meridian strength of an intel- 
leet, ripened by large experience and liberal cul- 
ture, and is engaged, as it is understood, in the 
composition of new works, which will doubtless 
add fresh brilliancy to her already shining fame. 


CALCULATION—CONTRASTED CASES. 


CALCULATION VERY LARGE.—We mentioned 
among our news items the other day, says the 
New Orleans Advertiser, the circumstance of a 
youth in Arkansas, of 20 years of age, who is 
an idiot, except in the extraordinary faculty he 
possesses for the computation of numbers. He 
can give correct answers, instantaneously, to the 
most difficult questions propounded, by a mental 
operation—for he has no education whatever. 

It is a singular thing that this faculty has been 
seldom, if ever, found in persons of a well culti- 
vated or superior mind, It seems as though culti- 
vation destroys it. Zerah Colburn, whose extra- 
ordinary powers many of our readers will remem- 
ber, entirely lost the faculty, as he approached 
man’s estate. 

In the year 1788, Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, 
published an account of the existence of the cal- 
culating faculty in a negro man, a clave in Vir- 
ginia, which is, perhaps, one of the mosi interest- 
ing cases on record. This man was a farm slave 
on a poor Virginia farm near Alexandria, where 
he worked hard in the fields all his life. He 
could neither read nor write, and was, moreover, 
a native of Africa. He had no idea of the advan- 
tages of education, but rather prided himself upon 
his ignorance, “because,” he said, “‘ many learned 
men be great fools.” Tom Fuller—for that was 
his name—was able to give some slight account 
of the faculty he possessed, or the way he came 
by it, which none of his predecessors, equally 
gifted, have been enabled to do. 

He showed that, in his case at least, it was in a 
greater or less degree the result of a laborious and 
natural effort, a sort of self-discipline by which 
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his powers were slowly cultivated and perfected. 
He remembered when he could only count ten; 
and when by dint of application -he could count 
a hundred, he thought, as he said, he was “a very 
clever fellow.” Having thus got an insight into 
the nature of numbers, he proceeded to try his 
powers. 

The firet thing he did, according to Dr. Rush, 
was to count the number of hairs on a cow’s tail, 
which he found to be exactly 2872. After this, he 
exercised himself by counting the number of 
grains in a bushel of wheat, and in the same 
quantity of flax, 4c. Thomas had had quite a 
turn, and he made his talent useful to his mistress 
in a number of ways. How he acquired his faculty 
for more intricate calculations does not appear. 

Messrs. William Hartshorn and Samuel Coats, 
of Philadelphia, citizens of the highest respecta- 
bility and integrity, visited Fuller. When they 
saw him, he was over seventy years of age. Upon 
being brought to his arithmetic, there was no evi- 
dence of decay of his powers. The first question 
asked him was, how many seconds there were in 
a year and a half; to which he gave a correct 
answer in two minutes, 

To the similar but more difficult question, how 
many seconds a man has lived who is seventy 
years, seventeen days, and twelve hours old, he 
replied in a minute and a half, 2,210,500,800 
seconds, which will be found to be the correct 
answer. 

A curious cireumstance occurred in connection 
with this answer, showing that whatever was 
Tom’s mode of arriving at these results, it was 
one of reason and thought. One of the gentle- 
men who questioned him had ciphered out the 
sum with a pen, and his result did not agree with 
Tom's. He told Tom so, assuring him he was 
wrong, and that his answer gave too many 
seconds; upon which Tom immediatefy exclaim- 
ed, “Stop, massa, you forgot de leap year.” It 
then appeared the gentleman had forgotten to 
allow for the seventeen intercalary days. 

Catcutation Wantive.—A rather singular case 
of incapacity has lately been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Grammer School Committee. By alaw 
of the public schools all the pupils are required 
to engage in each and every study of the school. 
In one of our Grammar Schools is a young miss 
belonging to a most respectable family, and in 
every respect a bright, intelligent and most active 
and energetic girl, who is wholly unable to learn 
arithmetic. Her present master has for three 
years been constant in his endeavors to instruct 
her in the science of figures, but all to no purpose, 
and she now is unable, without hesitancy, to add 
seven and four together, while multiplication 
and division are entirely beyond her power. 
She seems to be perfectly devoid of mathematical 
power, having not even any talent to be cul- 
tivated. 

In view of these facta, the School Committee 
has decided to permit this pupil to refrain from 
studying this branch, she being allowed to be 
promoted after having been kept down for 
months on account of her arithmetical knowledge. 
The case is one which has never before been 
brought to the attention of the Committe, The 
course adopted with regard to the matter seems, 
however, the most expedient. Boston Traveler. 
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Prospectus. 
The Nineteenth Volume of the AmmRICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL will open with several 
NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 
in addition to those which have already rendered it so emi- 
nently popular and useful. 


PHRENOLOGY 

will still very properly, form a | feature, and will, as 
hertofore, engage ae tens of the least Phr be 
America, who will explain and illustrate its phil 

show its application to all the practical interests = 
suits of the Human Race. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in their connection with Phrenology and with the Laws of Life, 
will be thoroughly, but a peneeey treated, amply illustrated. 
and made interesting and table to all; our motto, “ 4 
sound mind in a healthy ,”” being kept constantly in 
view. 
MAGNETISM AND PSYCHOLOGY, 
which seem to open to the world a new field of interest in 
the empire of mind, wil! be thoroughly discussed and devel- 
oped in its various relations and be bearings, 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 
in its relation to Phrenologieal and Physiological a 
will continue to receive the attention its importance de 
mands. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
considered in its connection with the history and destinies of 
the human race, is a highly appropriate subject for our col- 
umns, and a series of popular articles on this topic, illus- 
trated with engravings, will form a novel and interesting 
feature in the coming volume. 
AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 
the primitive, most healthful, and independent employments 
of man, will receive much attention, and make the JOURNAL 
eminently valuable to the farmer, and indeed to all who have 
a fruit tree or a garden 
MECHANICS. 
As at least one-half of the wealth of the world comes through 
the exercise of the faculty of Constructiveness, the various 
mechanical arts will be encouraged, new inventions ex- 
plained, and illustrated with spirited engravings. 


ARCHITECTURE, 
in its hygienic and economical, as well as in its merely ar- 
tistical bearings, and with especial reference to COUNTRY 
HOUSES will form another new feature in the volume of 1854. 
The articles under this head will be illustrated with a 
number of plans and views, and will alone be well y 
the price of the JouRNAL. 
EDUCATION 

will occupy much attention, especiall —* Education and 
Self Culture, and just that kind ef which the 

—— needs in the pgm of his or rte juties, will be 
Liberally imparted Youre, also, will find the Jovnwa. 
a frie ‘oster- “father, to encourage them i in virtue, shield 
_— from vice, and prepare them for useft and 
in life. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

A summary of the Events of the Month will, as heretofore, 
be given in each number. 

NOTES AND QUERIES, 
a department in which we give brief replies to yy tnd on 
all subjects of human interest, and record —— 
antiquarian and general information, and has proved proved 
quite instructive heretofore, will be ‘continued. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


Reviews, Literary Notices, Poetry, Varieties, Editorial Chit- 
Chat, General Notices, etc., will help to make up what is 
acknowledged by our cotemporaries, to be one of the BEST 


PorvuLaR JOURNALS IN THE W. 





ENGRAVINGS 
will be still more and b ful than in the prece- 
ding volumes. 

ALL THERE ATTRACTIONS, 
in‘connection with the large amount of -matter which 
we give, and the extremely low price of our AL, ought 


to ensure us at least 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 

subscribers for the forthcoming volume. Shall we not have 
them ? 

OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS— 
all persons interested in Human Meg. ate 4 earnest! 
invited to aid in the circulation of the Jovrnat for 1854. a 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single copy, one year, $1 00 ; Ten copies, one year, $7 00° 
00 | Twen Twenty “ 10 00 


Five copies, 
Please address all ae POST-PAID, to 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassan-st., New York. 





Miscellany. 


THE SKULL AND PHRENOLOGICAL 


CHARACTER OF A SANDWICH ISLAND CHIEF. 





Iy our own name, and in the name of all believers in and 
enquirers after phrenological truth, we thank most heartily 
the donor, Washington Bates, for presenting to our cabinet 
this relict of the past Phrenology of the Sandwich Islander. 
By this presentation, he has rescued it from oblivion, and 
placed it where it will be inspected by tens of thousands, 
and for generations to come, and thus done great good. 
Having expended many thousands of dollars, and a world of 
labor, mn taking the busts of distinguished personages, and in 
collecting sculls, animal and human, from all parts of the 
globe, and thus founded a Phrenological Cabinet and Museum 
of the highest interest to every lover of human study, it is 
indeed most gratifying to be aided in this scientific labor by 
other hands, and we earnestly invite sea captains, foreign 
travelers, huntsmen, and all others who come across the 
skulls of rare animals, or of foreign tribes of men, to for- 
ward them to our collection, not for our own individual 
sakes, but on account of the Goop they will do mankind by 
way of exemplifying those man-reforming doctrines to the 
promulgation of which we long agodevoted all our energies 
—our very being. 

We also take this occasion to invite all friends and stran- 
gets, believers and disbelievers in the phrenological doc- 
trmes, whenever in or passing through New York, to call in 
for an hour, and bring along their friends, to examine our 
extensive and constantly increasing collection of phrenolog- 
ical specimens. 

In another number we shall give a minute phrenological 
description, accompanied by engravings, of this truly re- 
markable skull ; some idea of the volume of which may be 
formed from the fact that the entire skeleton measured siz 
Seet seven and threefourth inches—a giant indeed. 

Below is the of the cat bs and skull, as fur- 
nished by Mr. Bates : 





New York, Sept. 27, 1853. 

Messrs. Fow.ers anp WELIs : Gentlemen—As you have 
honored me with a of the jum I pr d to 
you the other day, permit me to offer a few remarks on the 
subject. 

I found it in one of the catacombs of Waimea, on the 
island of Hawaii, Sandwich Islands, in the latter part of 
May last. These catacombs—many of which exist on the 
Sandwich group—are the work of Nature, and seem to have 
been formed when the lava which constitutes the upper 
strata of the island, was in a state of fusion. They are com- 
posed, in some instances, of one entire chamber; in others 
of several apartments. They are, as may be expected, ex- 
cessively rude and imposing in their appearance. The en- 
trance to the catacombs at Waimea is through a natural 
aperture in the roof of the enormous formation. To be 
able effectually to explore these tombs of departed genera- 
tions of men, it is necessary to take with you a torch, which 
you must light before you commence the descent into the 
profoundly dark subterranean; and even then you cannot 
see anything distinctly at a di greater than four or 
five feet from the flame that the torch sends forth. 

It is not now my intention, however, to delineate the fea- 
tures of this singular freak of Nature; this I leave to another 
occasion, when I can more fully enter into the subject. 

It may be questioned, How can it be ascertained that the 
skull I have spoken of is the veritable cranium of a Sand- 
wich Island chief? The question is very natural; nor does 
it seem to be more clear of mystery than the almost num- 
berless mummies that for many centuries have slumbered in 
the catacombs of Egypt and Nubia. The name of the man 
to whom that skull once belonged is known only to a very 
few of his surviving relations—as are also his past deeds in 
war,—for they have been handed down by tradition. But, 
aside from this, those surviving relatives could not, in all 
probability, identify him in his sepulchral sleep, for some 
recreant hand had been there and disturbed the position of 
many of the dead. The only two facts which aided me to 
decide the character of that cranium are simply and reliably 
these: My guide, who was an old Sandwich Islander, and 
who, from the time of his birth, had always lived in the 
neighborhood, himself pointed out to me the character and 
location of the chamber, and stated that in that chamber 
none but chiefs had been interred. The second fact is, that 
with the chiefs—the highest chiefs and petty kings excepted 
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—were interred their weapons of war, all their domestic uten- 
sils, their fishing-lines, tobacco-pipes, &c., &c., and they were 
rolled up in their kapas, or sheets of native cloth, which, to 
this day, is ingeniously composed of the bark of the native 
waiike (Broussonetia papyrifera). In this way the chief 
whose skull you now possess was interred. It was not so, 
however, with the Hawaiian, or Sandwich Island kings. 
Their flesh was stripped from their bones, washed, and 
burned on their altars of sacrifice; while the bones were 
thoroughly cleansed, tied up in bundles, and deposited with 
superstitious veneration in the temple of the gods, where 
they were deified. The common natives were also interred 
in another manner. They were buried either in a single 
grave, marked by a pile of rude stones, or they were indis- 
criminately placed together in a sort of sitting posture—the 
chin resting on the knees. It was necessary to sever the 
ligaments of the deceased before this posture could be im- 
posed upon him. 

The catacombs are very dry; not even a single drop of 
water percolates through the massive roof. Everything on 
which the hand rests, or which the garments of a visitor 
may touch, is covered with a conglomerate of fine dust, It 
may be owing to the perfect aridity of those sepulchres that 
a skeleton so long retains its entireness. 

I will merely add, that the lesson which is impressed upon 
the mind of a visitor of these catacombs, as he climbs over 
the remains of past generations, is one which nothing but 
death can obliterate. 

Permit me to remain, gentlemen, with every esteem, &c., 
your obedient servant, WASHINGTON BarTEs. 


Guents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


PotiticaL.—The State Elections in California 
took place on the 16th of September, and lted in the 
success of the Democratic ticket by a small majority. Gov. 
Bigler is re-elected to the Executive chair, and the Demo- 
crats have a decided preponderance in each branch of the 
Legislature. 

The usual Conventions preparatory to the Fall Elections 
have been held in several States, with various deg of 

















Rerorm Meetmnes In New Yors.—The Reform 
Meetings announced for the first week in September, includ- 
ing the Whole World’s Temperance Convention, the World’s 
Temperance Convention, and the Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion, were held in this City according to appointment, and 
attended by crowded audiences. 

The Whole World’s Temperance Convention assembled on 
the 1st of September at Metropolitan Hall, and continued in 
session for two days. The officers of the Convention were 
as follows: 


President, . Thomas W. Higginson, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents: 
John Pierpont, Mass. Edward Webb, Delaware. 


C. J. H. Nichols, Vermont. 

P. T. Barnum, Connecticut. 

Horace Greeley, New York. 

Asa Fairbanks, R. I. 

Lucretia Mott, Penn. 

C. M. Severance, Ohio. 

H. W. Wolcott, New Jersey. W. H. Ashurst, England. 

John 0. Waters, Indiana. W. G. Hubbard, Illinois. 

Secretaries: 

Susan B. Anthony, N. Y. C. M. Barleigh, Pennsylvania. 

C. B. Le Baron, New York. D. H. Vaughn, Rhode Island. 
Mary Jackson, England. 

During the Session eloquent speeches were made by C.C. 
Burleigh, Antoinette L. Brown, Horace Greeley, P. T. Bar- 
num, Mary Jackson, William H. Channing, Lucretia Mott, 
John Pierpont, and others, taking the highest ground in be- 
half of Total Absti , and enforcing the principles of the 
Reform with energyjand effect. A nobler array of talent and 
influence has rarely been concentrated in behalf of any pub- 
lic movement, combining the symyathy and earnestness of 
woman with the reflective intelligence and vigor of man, for 
the furtherance of the great principles of humanity. 

The World’s Temperance Convention met at Metropolitan 
Hall on the 6th ult., and organized by the appointment of 
the following officers: 

Neal Dow, President. 
Vice-Presidents: 
Isaac Paul, Tennessee. 
D. C. Jacocks, Michigan. 
Samuel D, Hastings, Wis. 
John Dugald, Canada. 


Richard B. Glazier, Michigan. 
Frances D. Gage, Missouri. 

8. M. Booth, Wisconsin. 

H. 8. Tilton, Mississippi. 

0. C. Wheeler, California. 

T. Goldsmith, Canada. 





John Cassell, England. 
Joseph Carpenter, R. I. 
Lyman Beecher, Mass. 
Reuben H. Walworth, N. Y. 





harmony in the nomination of candidates. 

It is settled that there will be a large majority of nominal 
Democrats and friends of the new Administration m the next 
Congress; but whether that majority will be for or against 
the Pacific Railroad—for greater or less discrimination in 
the Rates of Duty levied by our Tariff—for or against any 
open stand by our Government in favor of the liberty in 
Europe we cannot now determine. 

Tue Case or Koszra.—Mr. Secretary Marcy 
has written a letter to Chevalier Hulsemann, the Austrian 
Charge des Affaires in Washington, in regard to the case of 
Koszta, which has called forth a general feeling of admira- 
tion for its vigor, clearness, and patriotic tone. In this letter 
Mr. Marcy takes the ground that Koszta was entitled to the 
protection of the American flag, by virtue of his having re- 
sided on our soil for nearly two years, and declared his in- 
tention of becoming a citizen, of having renounced his 
allegiance to the Emperor of Austria, and applied for a let- 
ter of protection to our legation at Constantinople. These 
points are defended by Mr. Marcy with great strength of 
logic and variety of illustration. According to the last ac- 
counts, an arrangement had been effected by which Koszta 
should be released, on conditien of returning at once to 
the United States. 


Lake Svupertor.—Our latest accounts from 
Lake Superior are highly favorable. The village of Eagle 
River has ived a new imp to its growth and prosper- 
ity recently, by reasen of the town site being brought into 
market and sold at reasonable rates to citizens and stran- 
gers. The Phenix Mining Co. owned the best portion of the 
village property at the mouth of Eagle River; and on the 
Tecommendation of their general superintendent, Hon. S. 
W. Hill, the land on the east side of the river has been laid 
out into village lots of large size and brought into market, 
Some fifty lots were immediately bought by citizens and per- 
sons living in the neighborhood, with the understanding that 
buildings should be soon erected on them by the purchaser, 
and several dwellings have already been commenced. 








Ed dS. James, N. J. 
Thomas Watson, Penn. 
Samuel F. Carey, Ohio. 
Christian! Keener, Md. 


Edward M. Harris, N. B. 

Geo. Jeffrey, Scotland. 

R. H. Powell, Alabama. 

C. C, Lathrop, Louisiana. 

Geo. Savage, Dist. Col. A. Paulson, Delaware. 

John H. Cock, Virginia. E. H. Barry, Indiana. 
John N. Timmons, South Carolina. 


Secretaries: 
Dr. Wm. Patton, N. Y. Clement Webster, R. I. 
R. M. Faust, Penn. Dr. Leeds, England. 


George Duffield, Penn. John C. Beckett, Canada. 

Treasurer —Schureman Halstead, N. Y. 

Business Committee.—J. Bolton 0’Neall, 8. C.; John Marsh, 
N. ¥.; Ulysses Ward, D. C.; E. W. Jackson, Penn.; A. C. 
Barstow, R. I.; Edmund Beecher, Mass. ; Isaac Tillou, Tenn. ; 
Wadsworth Williams, Alabama. . 

Several able Temperance speeches were made by distin- 
guished advocates of the cause, but much of the time of the 
Convention was unprofitably wasted by an attempt to ex- 
clude Miss Antoinette L. Brown, a regularly appointed dele- 
gate, from a seat among the members, A scene of disgrace- 
ful violence ensued, while the sacred cause of Temperance 
was forgotten in ebulitions of clerical and conservative 
bigotry. 

“The Woman’s Rights Convention was organized on the 
6th ult., in the Tabernacle. The followmg officers were 
elected: 

Lucretia Mott, President. 

Vice-Presidents: 

Ernestine L. Rose, N. Y. ‘Wm. Lioyd Garrison, Mass. 
Paulina W. Davis, R. I. 
C. I. H. Nichols, Vt. 
Mary Jackson, England. 
Catharine M. Severance, 0. 
S. M. Booth, Wis. Angelina G. Weld, N. J. 


~ Secretaries: 

Lydia F. Fowler, Sidney Pearce, Oliver Johnson. 

Business Committee.—Lucy Stone, Antoinette L. Brown, 
James Mott, Wendell Phillips, Sarah Hallock, Wm. H. Chan- 
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ning, Harriet K. Hunt, Marianne W. Johnson, Lydia Mott, 
Ruth Dugdale, Martha J. Tilden, Ernestine L. Rose, Elizabeth 
Oakes Smith. 

Finance Committee.—Susan B. Anthony, Lydia A. Jenkins, 
Edward A. Stansbury. 

The pr dings of this Convention were marked by unu- 
sual interest. The princpal speakers were Lucretia Mott, 
C. ©. Burleigh, Lucy Stone, Antoinette L. Brewn, W. H. 
Channing, W. L. Garrison, Pauline W. Davis, Dr. Harriet K. 
Hunt, Matilda E. Gage, Mrs. Nichols, and Francis D. Gage. 
The principles on which the movement is founded were ably 
and eloquently illustrated, producing a decidedly favorable 
impression on the large audiences that the occasion had 
called together. During the session, much disturbance 
was produced by certain representatives of New York row- 
dyism of the baser sort, who attempted to choke off the right 
of free discussion, but happily without preventing a firm 
and expressive testimeny from the noble-minded women of 
whom the Convention was composed. 

RocuesterR Merrtmc.—The Teronto Division 
of Sons of Temperance, in Rochester, N. Y., having felt it 
due to the cause of Truth and Right, ‘as well as to their own 
self-respect, publicly to pass judgment upon the treatment of 
their delegate, the Rev. Antoinette L. Brown, in the late 
World’s Temperance Convention, held a meeting, September 
26, in Corinthian Hall, where, at an early hour, a crowded 
assembly, composed of our most respectable citizens, was 
gathered. 

After a song by Mr. G. W. Clarke, who so steadfastly ad- 
vocated in the Convention the equal claims of all delegates, 
without distinction of sex, color or condition, a preamble 
and resolutions were presented, and a speech of thrilling elo- 
quence made by the Rev. W. H. Channing. He was fol- 
lowed by Antoinette L. Brown, who was most warmly wel- 
comed by the large assembly—a fair proportion of whom 
were ladies; and the enthusiasm and earnest attention of 
the audience increased to the close of her address. 

Woman’s Ricuts Convention at CLEVELAND.— 
A National Woman’s Rights Convention was held at Cleveland 
in the second week of October, and continued in session 
four days. An interesting discussion took place on the 
leading points of the Reform, during which the Convention 
was addressed by several eminent speakers, both male and 
female. The next Convention is to be held in Philadelphia, 
October 18, 1854. A Central Committee, consisting of Lu- 
cretia Mott, Chairwoman; Antoinette L. Brown, Secretary; 
Pp. W. Davis, Tr , Was appointed for the ensuing year. 











FOREIGN. 


Tue CHoLtera.—The cholera is daily increasing, 
and it advances toward the Continent. It is well known 
that this dreaded plague is now in England, but the number 
of deaths is not published by the English press. At Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, (exclusive of Gateshead) 101 deaths were re- 
ported on the 16th, and 105 on the 17th. At Gateshead, 36 
deaths were reported; at Hexham, only 6; at North Shields, 
a few fatal cases; at South Shields, 4 or 5 deaths; Sunder- 
land, 4 deaths. The first case is ‘reported at Manchester. 
In London and Liverpool the disease does not appear to be 
spreading, or, at least, butslowly. In all cases, the disease 
is of the Asiatic type. In Sweden the disease israging. At 
Stockholm there were 610 cases, of which 233 died, and 
only 182 were cured. The pawnbrokers, for fear of propa- 
gating the disease, have decided not to receive any thing on 
mortgage but jewels. In Copenhagen the disease is some- 
what decreasing, though out of eleven cases ten died. 


Revo.vtionaRy Socretres.—Secret revolution- 
ary societies are forming in Paris, and the meeting of the 
chiefs, not only of France, but of Germany and Italy, has 
taken place in a small village of Switzerland, near Geneva. 
It appears that the number of Germans is more than two 
hundred thousand men. It has been proved at that reunion 
that Dictator Kossuth had still around him a sort of govern- 
ment, composed of the same men who were his aids whilst 
in power in Hungary. He has even now his Prefect of Po- 
lice near him. At Bauren, in the village of Vozalberg, a 
gardener, who had composed the name of Kossuth in his 
garden with plants of lettuce and cresses, was sent to prison 
under the accusation of being a conspirator. 
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Coronation or Lovis Napotzon.—It is again 
rumored that the coronation of the Emperor is fixed for the 
2d of December next, and, that without having any care 
for the Pope, the consecration would be made by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, assisted by all the clergy of France. Lous 
Napoleon, however, has not said what would be his proj- 
ects, which, no matter what they are, or will be, will only 
be known at the last hour. In the meantime, the two 
crowns are under process of execution in the atelier of M. 
Lemonnier, the crown jeweler. 


Tae Honcartn Crown.—The lost jewels of 
Hungary, affirmed by the Austrian Government to have been 
stolen by Kossuth and his Ministry, had been discovered near 
Orschova, buried under ground. The jewels comprise the 
Hungarian crown and insignia, and the cloak of St. Stey 
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atoga, N. Y.; Dr. 0. V. Thayer, Binghampton, N. Y.; Wm. D. 
Potts and Mrs. Henrietta D. Potts, North Ridge, N. Y.; 
James Catlin, Mercer, Pa.; Dr. Baker, Racine, Wis.; Dr. G. 
Hoyt, Worcester, Mass.; A. S. Avery, Morris, Otsego Co. 
N. Y.; Charles Drew, A. 0. Fon aR ia 
Traveling. 

CHAPMAN’s Cumann Gevigs H. Chapman 
and Horatio 8. Garner propose to publish at Indianapolis, Ill., 
a weekly newspaper with the above queer name. They say 
in their Prospectus : 

It is the determination of ate ty my ed in a en- 
terprise, that the Chanticleer 1 be in the 

an independent newspaper. It will acknowl pes 
to ne purer, no sect, oe but will censure i = 
rors of either, or all, to its own Ps ent— 
always endeavoring faithfully t be guided by the great 
principles of Justice, Honesty, and ity, and by these 


¥ 





The latter was almost destroyed by damp. 

The Hungarian Regalia are to be brought to Vienna, and 
lodged in the Treasury, called the Schatz-Kammer, which is 
a colieetion of curiosities belonging to the State. All the 
jewels in the crown of St. Stephen are there—not one miss- 
ing. We have heard some doubts thrown on the genuineness 
of the relics thus opportunely “ found buried in San Eyot of 
the Danube.” 


Tae Japan Exreprrion.—<According to the last 
advices from China, Commodore Perry had acquired one of 
the Bo-nin Islands. Those islands are close to Japan, and 
Prof. Newman, several years ago, gave a description of 
them from Japanese sources. Bo-nin is the Japanese pro- 
nunciation of two Chinese letters, which mean uninhabited, 
or empty islands. They have been known to the Japanese 
for ages, but no sovereignty has been pretended over them. 
The Russians closely watch the proceedings of the American 
expedition, and are trying in the meantime to get permission 
from the Chinese to trade with Canton and the other sea- 
ports, as, according to the ancient treaties, Russia having 
the land trade, is excluded from the seaports. There are 
likewise intrigues going on for a cession of some districts 
of Manchouria, in order to secure the free navigation of the 
Amour for Russia. 


Chit-Chat. 


Latrina OBsERVATORY.—EpiTor OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL : In the October number of the 
Journal, in the article on the Latting Observatory, you'say, 
** Tt 18 316 feet in height, being by far the loftiest building in 
this country, and nine feet higher than St. Paui’s Cathedral, 
in London.”’ 

If guide-books are any criterion by which to be governed, 
then you have made a great mistake in the above statement. 

When visiting that mighty Cathedral, whose domes seem 
to lose themselves in the misty air, I was informed that the 
height of St. Paul’s, from the floor to the top of the cross, is 
356 feet, and from the street, 404 feet. 

“The Companion to St. Paul’s Cathedral’’ states the same 
and “‘Curchley’s Picture of London,”’ than which there is 
not a more reliable guide, corroborates this statement. 

If this be so, your statement needs correction. In conclu- 
sion, permit me to say, that this is not written in a captious 
spirit, but with the desire to see the A Pr AGI 
CAL JOURNAL eminently reliable for its statements. 

With the best wishes for the prosperity of the Jovrnat, I 
remain yours, most truly, M. L. BLOOM. 

[We made the statement referred to on what we believed 
at the time to be trustworthy authority, but are now con- 
vinced that we were led into an error, and that our cor- 
respondent is right.} 














Lecrures.—For the benefit of the friends of 
Reform and Human Progress in all parts of the country, we 
we are happy to announce the following lecturers on Phre- 
nology, Physiology, Anatomy, Hydropathy, and kindred 
subjects, as already in the field. We hope to be able to add 
many more names to the list in future numbers, as there is 
still abundant room, and the fields are already white for the 
harvest. Those who wish to secure lectures should make 
early application: 

0. 8, Fowler, L. N. Fowler, Joel Shew, M. D., Geo. H. 
Taylor, M. D., W. F. Baldwin, Mrs. E. L. Baldwin, and Mrs. 
L. N. Fowler, New York; D. P. Butler and E. A. Kittredge, 
M. D., Boston; 8. 0. Gleason and Mrs. R. B. Gleason, Elmira, 
N. Y.; James C Jackson, M. D., Scott, Cortland Co., N. Y., 
P. H. Hayes, M. D., Wyoming, N. Y.; Dr. N. Bedortha, Sar- 








alone. 

Good. Chanticleer cannot grow too soon; but the old fo- 
gies will doubtless rub their eyes in astonishment at such 
an indication of the Comme Day. 

PHRENOLOGY AND Scoot. GovernmEent.—An 
experienced and successful teacher says, in a private note 
to the publishers : 

“If words of mine can do any good, I will give them 
freely to the world. Since I became acquainted with Phre- 
nology, I have had no occasion to flog a scholar. I make 
appeals to a higher authority.”’ 8. N. 


Business, 


D.P.H. “ Objections to Phrenology Answer- 
ed,” in our next. Please send us something for the Janu- 
ary number. 








We have received the Circular of the People’s 
College, and various school circulars and catalogues, which 
we design to notice in our next. 


Tue New ILivustratep Hypropatsic QuARTERLY 
Review.—The first number is now ready, and presents a most 
attractive table of contents. See Prospectus. 


How to Do rr.—When questions are asked by 
letter, and when answers are required “ by return mail,” 
it will expedite the matter, if a pre-paid envelope be sent, 
in which to enclose the answer. The envelope should be 
properly directed to the person asking the question. Then 
all the trouble and expense, save the mere answering of the 
question, will be borne by the party seeking the favor. 
This course is now adopted by all well-bred persons. 

PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EmPLOYMENT.—Ca- 
pable young men and women, with $25 or $50, may obtain 
heaithful, pleasant and profitable employment in every town 
and village, by engaging in the sale of useful and popular 
books, and canvassing for several valuable Journals. For 
particulars address, post-paid, FOwWLERS AND WELLS, 

» Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st, New York. 

P. S. All agents who engage with us will be secured 
from the possibility of loss, while the profits derived will be 
very liberal. 

Tue Lorv’s Prayer. We have received from 
Geo. W. Frank, 25 Cortland st., New York, a copy of a 
splendid engraving of the Lord’s Prayer. It is very elegant 
ly executed, and to those who desire anything of the kind, 
is well worth the price demanded for it, which is only $1.00 
See Advertisement. 

AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL.—Not many 
years ago the science of Phrenology was regarded as “‘ dis- 
guised infidelity.”’. But that position has been gradually 
aba dened, until those who now defend such a false and anti- 
Gaated notion are as scarce as are the believers in the pan- 
cake form of the earth. The F devoted 
to the elucidation and defence of this and those im- 
mediately connected witk it. It is published by Fowlers & 
Wells, New York. Terms, $1 per year.—R. I. Freeman. 


The Publishers of the Pareno.tocicat JouRNAL 
are desirous of obtaining a complete list of the NuRSERIES in 
the United States, to be published for the benefit of the pub- 
lie. They will insert the name and post-office address of 
all who forward, prepaid, Lists and Catalogues of American 
Nurseries. 


JouRNAL i 











Aprte Seeps.—Mr. N. C. Wrxans of Clyde, N. 
Y., has apple seeds for sale. 


In Ogdensburg, N. Y., our publications may be 
had of S. L. Byington, at New York prices. 


Butes ond Queries. 


Messrs Eprrors :—Please inform me, through 
your pleasing and much esteemed PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
how I can improve Concentrativeness, Destructiveness, Self- 
Esteem, Language, and Human Nature, having a large- 
sized brain, with activity great, and perceptive faculties 
strong, with the Sanguine temperament predominant, and 
small Motive Apparatus, &c. 3. Pp. w.. Salem, 0. 

Ayswer.—Fully to answer this question will require an 
analysis of each faculty, and will occupy several pages. 
‘*Self-Culture”’ gives that analysis, and shows, specifically, 
just how to cultivate Continuity, Destructiveness, and Self- 
Esteem; while “‘ Memory” analyzes and shows how to cul- 
tivate Language, and Human Nature ;—both together show 
how to cultivate every Phrenological faculty, besides giving, 
probably the very best analysis of the precise nature and 
workings of every faculty extant. Price of each, pre-paid, 
87 cts. 

A short hand answer is, by the haljitual exercise of the 
faculty you would cultivate. Thus, to cultivate Continuity, 
pore and plod patiently over whatever you take hold of, 
till it is all done up completely ; finish as you go, nor allow 
interloping ideas or business to direct your mind from the 
thing in hand. 

To cultivate Destructiveness, jerk up weeds, tear up and 
slash down bushes, trees, &c,. “‘ whale away”’ at any rough 
work, and tear round like a would be giant, at any thing re- 
quiring strength, roughness and an exterminating spirit. 
Likewise, “ grin-and bear”’ rain, cold, fatigue, hunger, &c , 
as if you would rise above and over-rule pain by mere force 
of will ; also, battle fiercely against evils of every kind, 
and seek rather than shun collision, and conflict, especially 
moral, with your fellow men; and cultivate deep indignation 
against the wrong every where and always. 

To i Self-Esteem, rely on y if ; neither seek nor 
take advice unless it harmonizes with your own judgment. 
“Call no man master ;”’ feel that you are as much a man as 
any one ; don’t shrink from aught that saddles on responsi- 
bilities ; assume a dignified, self-respectful posture aud feel- 
ing—indeed, tone of character ; never do a self-abusing 
act of any kind, but place yourself on an elevated plane of 
human, action, feeling and tone, always using dignified lan- 
guage, and clothing all you say and do with elevated sELF- 
RESPECT and SELF-RELIANCE. 

Language is to be cultivated by communicating much, and 
as expressively as possible ; by conversation, writing, speak- 
ing, gesticulation, and expression of countenance. See 
chapter on “‘ ”? in “ Fowler on Memory.” 

To cultivate human nature, study closely every man, 
woman and child you meet ; ask yourself why they said, 
did, or acted thus : what phrenological faculty gave birth to 
this or that manifestation of character ; and above all, study 
and practice Phrenology. Nothing can equal this, even if the 
science were not true, it gives an extraordinary impulse to 
the study of character; but being true, it both impels its stu- 
ent to study human nature, and guides him in its study, be- 
sides furnishing the only nomenclature of the mental facul- 
ties, worth either study or notice. 

Eprror PaRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL :-—Please give 
the information in the Parevovocica, JovRNaL how to 
prepare Plaster of Paris to take Casts, and how it is applied 
to the human head. We have a real genius in this part, and 
I would like to preserve him. By so doing, you will oblige 

4 SUBSCRIBER. 

Answer.—The plaster of paris prepared for masong use in 
house-finishing is the kind wanted to take casts, and can be 
got almost any where that masons work, for it is one 
of their main materials in all stucco work. 

To take a cast of the face and top head, down to the ears, 
let the patient lay on the back, on a table, place a towel or 
cloth around the head and chin, where you want the cast to 
terminate ; put upon the hair to be taken, a paste made with 
tye flower, mixed with water, and smoothed over with 
sweet oil, so that the plaster will cleave from the hair or 
whiskers ; take some water, say a quart or two, according 
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to how much you would take ; but better too much than not 
enough, for you need not use all—and stir this calcined 
plaster of Paris, often called Stucco, into this water, fast, till 
it is almost as thick as thick cream—just so that it will run 
freely, then with the hands, dip out and place carefully 
around the face, mouth, chin, aad wherever you would 
take a cast, leaving an opening at the nostrals for breathing 
purposes—at first only a thin coat, but keep adding more and 
more, till it is an imch thick or more, and becomes hard 
enough to be removed, or to support itself in the removal. 
When removing the towel, take hold at the top of the head 
and chin, and lift it off ; wash off the rye flower and plaster ; 
let the mould stand till hard, say an hour or a day ; oil the 
inside with sweet oil, and mix another batch of Stucco, 
as before—pour into this mould, first stopping the nostril 
holes in the mould, and then with a hammer and knife, chip 
off the mould in pieces, using care not to hack or mar the cast. 

If you would multiply it, make a mould as above de- 
scribed for the face, on one half the cast, extending to the 
middle of the forehead, nose, mouth and chin, using a strip 
of clay, well worked, along this line to hold the plaster in 
its place till hard, then remove the clay and cast the other 
half of the mask in the same manner. You have now a 
mould in two pieces, which, put together, you can fill as 
above, and when hard.remove them—first oiling them, and 
thus cast as many as you like. By this means, likenesses 
of deceased children and friends can be taken without much 
trouble, and will greatly aid the painter in getting the like- 
ness. 

The process for taking the whole head is much more com- 
plex and troublesome, and will take some time to describe, 
so that we will not now attempt it, yet will do so hereafter 
if requested, for we would make personal sacrifices in order 
to facilitate as important an object as that of perpetuating 
the forms of the heads of strongly marked individuals. 


Messrs. Fowters :—I would give twenty-five 
dollars, freely if I could have you examine my head, and 
give me a chart, and tell me in what kind of business I 
would best succeed. Please inform me if it can bedone 
with any certainty from a Daguerreotype ; if so, in what 
way it should be taken, and what will be your charge ; 
for I shall send immediately. 4. w. C., Butteville, Oregon. 

ANSwER.—We can give a full, good, and reliable delinea- 
tion of your character, talents, faults, adaptation to busi- 
ness, &c., by means of a Daguerreotype likeness. True, we 
cannot tell the exact size of every singleorgan, but can form 
an accurate idea of the temperament, and of all the control- 
ling organs, best occupation included. The best aspect for 
our use is a profile view. A lock of hair should accom- 
pany it, to inform us of the general organic texture and 
tone, as well as color; and also any remarks respecting 
health, age, education, &c. A chart by either of the Fowlers 
vill materially aid us, yet is not necessary. You by no 
means over estimate its value ; for it will become a life 
gwide, in business, self-improvement, faults, &c., the value 
of which money cannot measure. Our charge, without 
making out a chart from the Daguerreotype, or pre-paying 
postage, will be $3; but with a marking of what organs 
we can on our self-instructor, and pre-paying both, $3 50. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—Can you give a description 
of character from a picture or drawing of one’s head, and 
if so, how much would you charge for such a descrip- 
tion, sent by mail. . J. P. F. 

Answer.—Yes, if welldone. Buta Daguerreotype is far 
better. See preceding. 

Prices or Booxs.—Through the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journat I wish to ask you, and all other editors that read 
your journal, why it is that in the various “ Notices of 
New Publications,” the price of such works is not given as 
well as where to obtain them? for after having read where 
to get them, then a letter must be written to learn the price, 
which causes much delay. Thousands would be glad to 
see a reform in this matter ; and thousands of books would 
be purchased where now they are not, by those who will 
not take the pains to write to the publishers to learn prices. 

B. B. 

Answer.—We see as clearly as our correspondent does, 
the evil of which he complains, but the fault lies mainly 
at the door of the bookseller. The editor is often as ignorant 
of the price of the book he is noticing as the reader of the 
notice is. It is sent to him by the publisher with no clue at 
all to the price, and he cannot always readily ascertain it. 
Sometimes too, the publisher objects to the publishing of 
the price, because it makes the notice look too much like 





an advertisement. Thisdoes not apply to all cases it is 
true. We have been accustomed to publish the prices of 
the books issued by ourselves. We will, for the future, as 
far as we are able, give the prices of all books we notice, 
and cheerfully recommend the same course to our brethren 
of the press. 


Messrs Eprrors:— Will you please inform 
me, through the colums of the Px JOURNAL, when 
and where I can study the science of Phrenology with a 
good instructor. J. B.C. 

P. S.—It is fixed in my mind that Phrenology is the true 
study of man. But where can I get this knowledge? No 
where, except from books. Hence the importance of a 
college for this purpose. Should not one be erected as soon 
as pessible? Are there not young men enough in this coun- 
try to build and sustain one? I, for one, will give $25 
towards it. Jt can be done, and let us put our shoulders to 
the wheel and do the work manfully. Are there not young 
men enough who will give from one to twenty-five dollars 
each? This important work can be done. Let some one be 
appointed to receive subscriptions. Young men of America 
to the work. J. R. 0., Big Hollow. 

Answer,—Next August, with and under the personal tui- 
tion of BorH the editors, at the residence of the senior edi- 
tor, who will then form another class similar to that 
formed this See proposals in the July and August 
numbers, and in the January number will be issued propo- 
sals for the class next summer. 

Size or Heaps.—How many inches should an 
ordinary well balanced head of a child one year and a 
half old measure? and how nearly does the size of the 
heads of diffe bild cor d to the different sizes 
of their bodies? 3., Scott, New York. 

Answer.—<A difficult question, because at this age it 
varies materially, yet ranges from 18}¢ to 193g. None 
have made, or at least reported, accurate records of the 
relative sizes of the head as compared with either different 
sizes or weights of the body. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—Please inform me, through 
your Parevo.ogicaL JourNAL, whether the heart has any 
thing todo with the actions ofa man? (A) And if it is liter- 
ally the seat of the affections? (B) And has man, as some 

intain, a i independent of the organ of Con- 
scientiousness ?(C) R. 8., Peoria, Iu. 

Answsr.—(A) No farther than to give strength to act— 
no more than stomach, liver, kidneys, or any other physi- 
eal organ, (B) No more than footor pancreas. It does 
one thing, and only one, propel the blood—enough for any 
one organ. (C) No. 














Messrs Fow ers anpD WELIs :—Please give 
me information relative to the following inquiries, and 
oblige your friends and subscribers:—Ist. Do you add 
names of single subscribers for your journals to clubs pre- 
viously sent in? 2nd. The post master here charges doub- 
le the rate of postage which you advertise for your 
journals. Has he a right so to do? 

D. W., Horse Heads, New York. 

AnsweEr.—Iist. We do. 2nd. The postage on our journals 
is ONLY SIX CENTS A YEAR, for each, when paid in advance 
at the office where the subscriber receives them. This is 
in accordance with the decision of the Post Office Depart- 
ment at Washington. 

Please accept our acknowledgement for those apple- 
seeds from the Harvest Bough Sweet Apple. 


8. P. H., Tuerrorp, Vr.—Orthodoxy has been 
defined as our-doxy, and Heterodoxy as our neighbor’s- 
doxy. Our opinion in regard to your soundness or un- 
soundness of doctrine would settle nothing. In regard to 
the essays you mention, we can only say that most pub- 
lishers would probably be quite as unwilling as yourself to 
expend money on their publication, without something like 
a certainty of a fair return, from the sale of the work or 
otherwise. Whether a book will meet with a remunera- 
tive sale or not, depends upon many other circumstances 
besides its merit. 

LecrurEs.—Messrs. Eprrors :—Will you please 
to inform me, with other subscribers, through the JouRNaL, 
if we shall have the pleasure of listening to lectures 
from either of your firm in Western New York, the coming 
fall or winter, providing your present knowledge of arrange- 





» 





ments will enable you to say. By so doing, you will much 
oblige many, among whom is included . p., Medina, N. ¥. 
ANSWER.—It is highly probable. 


Messrs. Fowiers :—I wish to know your opin- 
ion of secret societies, such as Masons, Odd Fellows, Sons 
of Temperance, &c. 3.P. 7., Polk Co., Mo. 

Answer.—Personally we are not prepossessed in favor of 
the secret feature of these societies, yet, since some of them, 
Sons of Temperance, for example, are laboring heartily in 
behalf of amoral and philanthropic course, and since the 
Odd Fellows employ their secrecy not to injure others, but 
to benefit one another, we bid them God’s speed. They do 
good, and we would not hinder them by caviling at the 
secret feature. Nor are we aware that either of the two 
last named have ever employed this secrecy in any man- 
injuring way. Secrecy is good when not preverted ; and 
bad only when employed to effect bad ends. 


Sensation.—What organ or organs perceive 
heat, cold, pain, or any sensation of the kind? M. W. 

Answer.—As the stomach has its cerebral organ in Ali- 
mentiveness ; the muscles in Muscular Motion; and the 
sexual structure in Amativeness, so, of course, each 
of the other bodily organs must, likewise, have their respec- 
tive cerebral organs in the brain, the nerves, of course, in- 
cluded ; yet, exactly where in the brain it is located, has 
not yet been positively ascertained. Yet since Amative- 
ness, Motion, and Alimentiveness, are in the base of the 
brain, it is obvious that the other cerebral organs of the 
other physiological organs are also in the base, and the most 
of them on the under side of the brain, and in the cerebellum. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—What must be the least 
distance from ear to ear, over Firmness, Veneration, and 
Benevolence, of a head 213¢ inches around Eventuality and 
Philoprogenitiveness. The base of the brain full, to have 
the moral organs control the character ? A. 8. A. 

Answer.—About 14 inches, or from 133¢ to 1434. 


G. R. Harorp, Watpo.e, N. H.—Your questions 
are rather arguments. Ask any thing requiring information 
and we will answer. “ Fowler on Religion’’ discusses 
some of these points, and a prospective revised edition will 
discuss others. 


CrrstaL Patace.—J. B.—We are now informed 
that the exhibition will close in December, 1853. A typo- 
graphical error in our last made us say January, 1853. 


G. C. C., Leroy, N. ¥—The school to which 
you refer, has been discontinued. 


C. M. S.—We hope to be able to give some in- 
formation in regard to Manual Labor Schools in our next— 
at any rate, we will as soon as possible. 


W. A. McK.—Thank you for the skull of the 
Marmot, which came safe tohand. We may find room for 
some remarks on the habits of the animal in our next. 


Woman’s Dury.—E. C.—Your article is not 
quite up to the mark, but you will write well with a little 
more study and practice. Try again. 


Literary Hutices. 


Att Booxs published in America may be obtained through the office of 
this Jounnat at Publisher’s prices, Evrorman Worxs will be imported 
to order by every steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the cost of 
the work. All letters and orders shouid be post-paid, and directed as fol- 
lows: Fow.xrs axp Watts, Clinton Hall, 181 Nassau-st., New York. 


Fanntna’s Iniustratep GAZETTEER OF THE 
Usrrep Stares. New York. Phelps, Fanning &Co. 1853. 
[Price $2 ; postage 37 cents.] 

This is a much needed and, if accurate in its details, as 
we have reason to believe, a very valuable work. The ex- 
tensive changes which are constantly occurring in our rap- 
idly growing country, render the works of this kind, 
prepared only a few years ago, very defective. The present 
work is adapted to our own times. It gives the location, 
physica] aspect, mountains, rivers, lakes, climate, produc- 
tive and manufacturing resources, commerce, government, 
education, general history, &c., of the States Territories, 
Counties, Cities, Towns and Post Offices, in the American 
Union, with the population and other statistics trom the Cen- 
sus of 1850, illustrated with maps of Thirty-one States di- 
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vided into Counties, Seals of each of the States and the great National Seal. 
Also, beautiful engraved maps ot the following Cities : New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, New Orleans, Charleston, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, and San Francisco, and the location of 
23,275 Post Offices, together with much other most interesting and valuable matter. 


TRADITIONS OF De-Coo-DAH, AND ANTIQUARIAN Researcues. By Wu- 
tam Piocsow. New York. Thayer, Bridgeman and Fanning. 1853. [Price $2 ; 
postage 30 cent*.} 

While the general reader will find this an interesting and instructive book, the 
antiquarian will be doubly delighted with it, whether he receive the author's 
hypothesis in regard to the now extinct races of this Continent or not. Mr. Pidgeon 
Spent ten years in making the observations and drawings, afd collecting the facts 
which have afforded materials for this work, which comprises extensive explo- 
rations surveys, and excavations, of the wonderful and mysterious earth-works 
of a great people, who have left their imprint in America in stately mounds, and 
unique effigies, the traditions of the last prophet of the Elk Nation, De-coo-dah, 
relative to their origin and use, and the evidences of a population long anterior to 
the North American Indians. It is embellished with seventy engravings. 


A Map or tae Crry anp County or New York, with the adjacent 
Cities of Brooklyn, Williamsburg, and Jersey City, and a Street Directory of 
New York. New York: For Sale by Fowlers and Wells. 1852. [Price 50 
cents ; postage 5 cents.] 

This is a large, handsome, well-bound and reliable pocket-map of our Great Me- 
tropolis and its environs, and will prove exceedingly useful to Loth citizens and 
strangers. With its assistance any street or place in or near the city, can be 
readily found. 


Uncie Tom tv Eneianp ; or a Proof that Black ’s White. An Echo 
to the American Uncle Tom. New York. A. D. Failing. 1853. [Price 25 
cents ; postage 5 cents.] 

One might fill a library with Uncle Tom literature, good bad and indifferent ; 
Northern and Southern ; American and English. The work before us is of English 
origin, but to which class in reference to quality it belongs, we are unable to say, 
not having found time to read it. 


Tae Wore Wor.p’s Temperance Convention, Held in Metro- 
politan Hall, in the City of New York, on Thursday and Friday, September 
Ist and 2nd, 1853. New York. Fowlers and Wells, Publishers, 1853. ([Price, 
pre-paid by mail, 30.) 

ProceepIncs or THe Woman’s Rients Convention, Held at the 
Tabernacle, in the City of New York, on Tuesday and Wednesday, September 
6th and 7th, 1853. Published for the Committee. New York. Fowlers and Wells. 
1853. [Price, pre-paid by mail, 30 cents. 

These are handsome pamphlets, the first containing 112, and the last 96 pages, 
and are both well worthy, not only to be read and pondered, but to be preserved 
as among the most important documents of the times. They indicate the present 
state of feeling in regard to the movements to which they relate, and contain a 
record of the arguments and appeals which the epoch demands, and calls out 
from their advocates, as well as the only replies—hisses, groans, yells and other 
riotous demonstrations—which the brutal rowdyism, which forms the van-guard 
of the Old Fogey hosts in New York, is prepared to make them. The men and 
women of fifty years hence will ask, in astonishment, if it is possible that such 
things occurred in the Metropolis of this Christian Republic, in the last half of the 
Nineteenth century. 

The Temperance pamphlet contains, in addition to the Speeches and Doings 
of the Convention, List of Delegates, etc., an Appendix containing Letters, Essays, 
a Speech by Lucy Stone, and Comments of the Press. The Essays of Dr. Trall and 
Horace Greeley, comprised in this Appendix, are alone well worth the price of 
the whole document. 

The other document contains as full and accurate a reports it was possible to 
make, of the Speeches and Proceedings of the Convention, including the riot 
which marked the close of the meeting at the Tabernacle. 


Prease Sreciry.—To avoid confusion and delay, our Agents, 
Friends and Co-Workers, will do well when ordering Journals, to specify which is 
wanted. The following Prnioprcats are now published at this office : 

Tas Warer-Curs Journal anp Heratp or Reronms. Twenty-four quarto pages. 
Published monthly, at One Dollar a Year in advance. 

Tax ILicsrraTep PaRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, same size and price. 

Tux Universat Poowocraraer. Devoted to the Writing, Spelling, and Printing 
Reformation. Printed in Phonography, at One Dollar a Year in advanee. 


from one hundred and ninety to two hundred octavo pages. Price, Two Dollars a 
Year. 

Tax Sropeyr. Devoted to Education in the Field, the Shop, the School, and the 
Family. Thirty-two royal octavo pages, monthly. Terms, One Dollar a Year in 
advance. 

It will readily be seen, how important it is for Agents and others, when sending 
in the names of Subscribers to specify which is wanted. All letters and commu- 
nications relating to either of the above named publications, should be pre-paid, 
and directed as follows : 





Fow ers axp Wiz, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. 


Tux New Hyprorarmc Quarrerty Review. Illustrated. Each number contains 





THE 


Hew Illustrated 





At the solicitation of many of the leading practitioners and prominent friends of 
Water-Cure, the subscribers will commence, on the first of October, 1853, the publication of a QuaR- 
TERLY MaGazine, with the above title. It will be more strictly scientific and professional than the 
Water-Cure Journal, and more especially the medium through which the Prof s and Physicians of 
the Hydropathic school can communicate to each other and the public their views in relation to all de- 
partments of the Healing Art, and the results of their investigations on al! subjects pertaining to Health” 
Reform and Medical Improvement. Its matter will be arranged under the following general heads : 








I.—Essays. 

The most learned and experienced writers in America and Europe will furmsh articles on Anat- 
omy, Physiology, Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Midwifery, the Laws of Health, Philosophy of 
Water-Cure, &c., which wil] be AMPLY ILLUSTRATED BY THE MOST ACCURATE AND BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED 
ENGRAVINGS WE CAN PROCURE. 





II.—Reports. 
Remarkable cases in Surgery, Obstetrics and in General Practice, treated on Hydropathic principles, 
will be reported in detail, by the most emi and scientific practiti and teachers of our system. 


An interesting and instructive feature, also, will be the Reports of the most important cases presented 
at the Clinique of the new school of the Hydropathic and Hygienic Institute, which is soon to go 
into operation at 15 Laight street, in New York city. 


Til. —Crrricisms. 

In this department, the cases treated by physicians of those systems we oppose will be noticed 
fairly, and commented on with unlimited freedom. Their errors in theory will be exposed ; their fal- 
lacies in practice explained ; and the better way indicated by a contrast of results with those of Hy- 
dropathic practice. 

IV.—Revirws. 

New Publications, whether books or periodicals, of all actual schools or pretended systems of med- 
icine—Allopathic, Homeopathic, Eclectic, Mesmeric, Botanic, &., will be closely but candidly ex- 
amined, and severely but impartially criticised. The good or bad—the truth or falsity—of all their 
teachings, will be plainly pointed out without regard to fear or favor. 


V.—Recorps. 


Here will be noted the triumphs of our system, and the progress of Health-Reform in its Medical, 
Social, Hygienic and Dietetic aspects. Our readers will be kept posted up on all these topics, com- 
piled from all the authentic sources of information in this country and Europe. 

Each number will contain from 190 to 200 or more pages ; and each Volume will make an invala- 
able addition to the Library of every person interested in Medical and Health-Reform. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE. 


Single Copy One Year,. . . fwoDollars. | FiveCopiesOne Year, . . . Eight Dollard: 
Ten Copies One Year, Fifteen Dollars. 

The volume commences October, 1853. Agents supplied with numbers for canvassing, at Club 

prices. Number one now ready. FOWLERS AND WELLS, 

Please address, post-paid : 


Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New-York. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 











Ghouriiizimends. |e 


A .rrrep space of this Journal will | ana 
be given to advertisements, on the following terms: 





Fot afullpage,one month, . . «+ $75 00 
For one column, one month, . +. + 20 00 
For a half column, one month, ¢= 6 12 00 


For a card of four lipes, or less, one month, 1 00 

At these prices the smallest advertisement amounts to 
LESS THAN ONE CENT A LINE FOR EVERY THOUSAND 
corms, Our edition being never less than 40,000 copies. 

Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted. 

All advertisements in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL should be sent to the publishers by the first of 
the month precediug that in which they are expected to 
appear. 








New York HypropaTuic AND PHys- 
10LoeIcAL ScHooL.—The arrangements are now com- 
plete for the opening of this school, as a department of 
Dr. Trall’s Institute, No. 15 Laight street, on the let of 
November, 1853. 

The following teachers have been engaged : 

Joel Shew, M.D., Surgery and Obstetrics, 

Geo. H. Taylor, M.D., Anatomy and Chemistry. 

R. T. Trall, M.D., Clinical Practice and Hygiene. 
L. N. Fowler, Phrenology and Mental Science. 
Wm. A. Steere, Music and Elocution. 

H., 8. Clabb, Phonetics and Reporting. 

Miss A. S. Cogswell, Mathematics and Physiology. 

Miss E. M. Joknson, M.D., Diseases of Women and 
Children. 
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Weser's ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF THE 
Aputrt Human Bopy, Naturar re have huhograpbed 


No, 59 Beekman stree ieee, Bow York, have pie 

and republished from German ed (the 
only rican edition) - eleven entire con- 
contained in part first of th well-known 

and valuable work by Prof. M J. Waser, of the Royal 
Prussian University “Frederick William,” at Bonn. 

three represent the veins and arteries, 
are accurately colored from ive copy, aud the 
w work, with ition,” 








pense or Tae CosmoryPE.—A 
Monthly Journal devoted te that which will entertain 
usefully, instruct and ae humanity. w 
Graham, Editor and 

Tux CosmotyPs, of w ich the first number will be 
issued on the Ist of January, 1854, will be =. 
monthly, for 50 cents per year, Attention is called to 
~ following features 

. Its Puoxetic Cuamacrer. ys of each 

oan will be printed in Puoxoryry, a of print 
so nearly (ap print that it can be read in a 
time by persons acquainted with the common 


t 

TE es Epucationar Cuaracter, Tuk 

will treat of the more important branches of Soecatlon, 

of matters interesting to the Student of various depart- 
~anmeanel Chemistry ; of 


ments of Mental Science ; 
ayy History, 

A CompLers Treatise = Anatomy anv Puyet- 
ati -g by Geo. H, Taylor, M. D. = included in the 
present volume, requiring for their completion the addi- 
tion of Tunez Hunpeep Pacrs ar gift 
to the subscribers to the first volume. 


TERMS 

Hier ieaie cxps, | yous, 

“ 10 “ o m 

“ 15 “ “ ° é 

“oo « “ “ 

Asa remunera' sathen 4 aa up clubs of age 
or more, there wili be sent at tr geting. prices, free 
postage, immediately after the receipt of the = 
tion pa book that may be desired to the amount of as 
ar coma as there are —y in the club. 

rtain'ng to Tum ‘osMoTYPs should be 


“5 NDREW J. +t, Box 130 New York. 





J. E. Snodgrass, A. M , M. D., Medical Jurisp 

Medical students will be enabled to witness the treat- 

ment of nearly all forms of chronic di among the pa- 

tients of tl the Institution ; while the out-door yoneswe will 
the of water treatment to acute 

AcLINIQUE = be held weekly or oftener, at 





diseases. 
which all who desire can become proficient in diagnosti- 
She Sich to atten ieating the remedial course. Those 


Romy oeiing 

be vided with all requisite facilities at a ing 

Ecos. “And those Sho intend to become hy- 

titioners can attend, also, without ch 

of all the aan medical schools in 
and deformed he. 


jitional 
dropathic 
the cLin1quEs 
city, where ‘ton @ variety of diseased 
manity can be 
dress R. rT Trax, M.D., Principal, No. 


Ad 15 Laight 
street, New York. 





Boox ILLUSTRATIONS, 

di Vie Ma- 

Portraits, Bui a sa Beak 
eeks, Bill I Feeds, Business Cards, 
Seat Designs for Color Print- 
ing, Se &e., cue in the best style. 














Tur New IttustrateD HypropaTHIc 
Coox Boox, by R. T. Trait, M.D., a book which 
should be "found in every > the land, is now 
ready. Address Fowers anv Watts, Clinton Hall, 
assau St, N. Y. 





WomMAN AND HER WisHeEs; An Es- 
Second 


By Rev, Thomas W. Hi edi- 
wih on A 


Lt} fe 
7. a Sied. Prise @0%; 


ot 
eae LIFE OF ISAAC T. HOPPER. By L. Maria 


Ow eCTUR Ts" ON LIFE AND —q =! Or, the 


Means # rt nw: , illustrated 'w ith 
os W. A. Alcott Price $1,25. 
Werke ty fie, Horn 
Lectures on 
A hay ty cong tin. Price 90 30 cunts, 
3 es oe ot Price 30 cents 
eats retea Ne Chew annexed, Fow- 
odes aND No. inn N.Y. 


New Evecrro-Maenetic MacuIne.— 
The pimgcr and to-and-fro currents uaited in the same 














ine. Price $2. Patent lied for, Warranted 
to run well any length of time. its medical e it 
far Pp any other mag machine in use. Its 
chomichlpowere are almost unlimited,” It gilds and 
plates in beautiful style. The solution T sell 
at $3a pint, for silvering at $2. ey a — bp 
eee! tediaet ove BoD secSever comma, by Gvcly 
following the 

Samu. B. Surra, Inventor 

Orders received by F 

Our Books 1n Boston.—New Eng! 
patrons who wish for our various 











Acents Wantep.—The subscriber is 
now publishing a splendid steel ~~ 
Lone’ 7 Faas, which he flatters hi 
most splendid weshe be ony art ever offered in this 
fraved It is plate paper, and is en- 
in he eat ay ieoftbeantey one of the best bank 
in thie oh city. The size of th 
20 ty 3 i incbin, pty already met with an = 
dented sale where it has been introduced. The bus' 


is exclusive, as it is copy-right and havens rare 
inducements to agents wishing to in a light busi- 
ness, in which there is no compe’ and paying a 

profit of 100 os cent. The engraving readily retails at 
ONE DOLLAR pe smallest for a 


r copy, which is 
steel engraving of the _—s (to eo ay soto of the quality) 
ever offered in this or other coun A SMALL CaAsH 
@APiTaL Al te 
to Gaorce Ww. Frank, 28 Oourtlandt at. N. Y. 
ulers from the ty 
e 


the = 
wing from Rev. 








- predated ee gratis. 
e e r su 
5. Lord BD. of Bu 


a have examined the Penatiful sel pl late engraving of | stand 


the Lord’s Prayer, and think it wperlr 
= ever seen, well worthy the 
ristian public. 


2. any SO, UF 


on Cc, Lorp, 





Written Descriptions or CHaRAc- 
TER are becoming every day mord and more in demand, 
to such an extent, indeed, that we are obliged to employ 
Phonographic Reporters for this purpose. This method 
enables us to impart, in a permanent form, to each per- 
son, advice relative to health, habits, balance of tempera- 
ment, the culture of weak faculties and the training of 
strong ones, ete, much better than can be done inany 
other way. These MENTAL — ave tet c 
most as common and indisp ble as ad 
of the outer man, while asa guide to eapeaguovennent 
and success in life, they are INVALUABLE. 

By having a correct chart before us, we can write out, 
and send by mail, to any post-office, a full description of 
any person. It is desirable, however, to have besides 
the chart, the acz of the individual who is to be de- 
scribed. We can then arrive at correct conclusions, and 
give such instruction as each Case may require. Fora 
fall written opinion, with advice, our Terms will be 
Three Dollars. This, with the chart may be remitted by 
mail. All lettersshould be post-paid, and directed to 

Fow ters 4 Writs, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. 


THE esareamt 














likewioe oxsieg at the 
is | in various other 


Hetvetta AND La Fayerre Gop 
Mrine Gemmaaee—a the town of Greve Valley there 
are twelve Lo hey and companies formed for the 


erection of others, these the “Grass Bu Ay 4 
perp fee oy ”? (not at yy 
most ex 


als power wer on 
weight of machine: oe aaa be ae i is that of 
found len ad a EayeteGo im, though 
‘fayette ve oug| 

samme time numerous rich leads 

The vein on La Fayette Hill, widely reputed for the 
peculiar quality and textare of its ore, was first discov- 
ered by a party of eleven Frenchmen, in yim 
1851. These men worked upon it a the fo’ yp 


winter, - by tunne 

ledge as to prove the richness of its ore yh its Sah 
and dip. In the month of ‘April, 1862, six of the origi- 
nal shareholders sold to Mrsses. Baxter, Houits, and 
Bacon at $6,400 each share, and another was bought 
yt for $8,000, making a total for seven-elevenths 


From a 
from the we hing" ield equal to Reve pt per =. ap- 
peared by 


The A Fayette vein has been opened on the out- 

4 gallery of 300 ron and besides numer- 

several tunnels, or adits, cuttmg the vein 

at water: evel, and an aggregate length of about 800 
The Helvetia and La Fayette Com; was organized 
mee 2 a in - ~ mor | ro on 
u 1852. After the purchase AXTER, 

OLLIs, and end Desens, and of the 
nsive works car- 


= was vil ed, ex) 

an ee the vein more ful With one 
oe Bacon's), having but an ¢ cht horse en- 

ity for the reduction of about 40 tons 
¢ employment of two other mills a pred sad 
of the time the yield of the La Fayette vein, from the 
last of April to the 12th of August, was $98,000, which, 
oot. aednotiong all expenses, left a net profit of $58,000 
in numbers. = highest yield obtained was 
$207 per ton, and the werage of the whole period $81 
perton, The product “of the La Fayette ore has fully 
maintained these figures up to the present time, and so 
the least signs of e 
oe of rock in sight has 


y 
in open 


the 
as been teereased with each 


rn — — 

of n=" last (385 2) Messrs. Baxter 

and. Hons, holdii of the proprietor’s inter- 
est in La Fayette in, Te- a to Messrs, Conway 

“3. J. Presto, at the rate of $10,000 for each original 

hese r gentlemen then deeded to the com- 

peng te my the 8 endid « quartz mill owned by them, situated 

vine, together with all its valuable water 

privilege, out buildings, and appurtenances, and the 

peng 2 ory: = theras, viz.: on Gold Hill, he 

40 feet; on Massachusetts Hill, 26 '1-2 

cing 80 100 fect: cecase. These Hills are iaciy 

rich veins of quartz that traverse them. 

By thi this “teed the property of the Helvetia and La Fay- 

ette Company m doubled in — and value, 

while no increase in the capital was 


H 





(From the Mining Magazine, N. Y., for Aug., 1853.) 
A correspondent of the New York Tribune of June 
80, under date from Grass Valley, Cal., March 21, 


which prevented 
aarrying, the mill of this company run profitably 
time. At present but one set of nine stamps 
are in use twelve bouis per day, and these nearly worn 
out, The — 7 from surface rocks mostly, an aver- 
age profit of about $800 per week. With new stamps, 
now put in, and ore from the main ‘lead,’ the net 
t a soon be over $2,000 per week, and not un- 
ikely, as heretofore, come up to $5,000 some weeks. 
The stock of this company is worth rar, and will pay 
dividends Red three months,” 
intelli one Soe 
inst., 


— the same 
ing the Ue} 
oo tan face rocks and tail ” 
erp | ry rt ak, and they re - that date ie pat 
ting on a double set 


8, 

me! u) me Ae — was Paes safficiently. fre tree 
7 a sorte ated by the severe freshots to 

admit of a 


(From the New York Tribune, July 26, 1853.) 
Quartz Mives m Grass Vatixy.—We give the 
account of the operations of one of the quartz 


rass Valle 
Helvetia and La Fayette Gold Mining Compan: 
was formed in Lows 1852, The Company have ‘em 


with an excel "the gud, hm 
a 
tion of the art. 
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if 


the present 
Sept and ‘all the Sperations onthe 
ve - 
haustitle Ap yok transaned @ fs 


wapapers I send confidence in quartz mining 
ry Topham at any Ve heretofore 
in this Papers the Times and 
Prspecs openingo quarts minog omen 
ot apel i py omy ated Out $3100 week be- 











for repairs nearly two days, and other time for want of a 
rock. Had full time been made at 


prospects of the Company, were they deemed 
—but they are not ;-reuftice it toeny, that the Com y 
is entirely free bt—their mills and machinery 
complete—their claims , being worked, and inex- 
haustible—and giving a yield that places them in the 
~ “4 = of any vom mpc ® the 

e Company are conducte: careful, rienced 
= oe en, who are themsel ivan tha. longest t 

jers, who Pe 9 ro te 

dividend of not less than ten per cont ‘ the tal 


stock in October next, and a geererty dividend 
equal amount on each quarter day thereafter. 
who desire to invest in this Company (shares 
gies each) will receive all further information in detail 
by ion to Danigx Apex, Agent, No, 107 +. 
street, New York. Sept. 3t. 





Tue New ILiusrratep HyproPaTHic 
Encyciorpgpia, A ronky Guide, in Health and Dis- 
ease, In ~yeetns Volumes, with nearly one thousand 

aod apmarda of thr three hundred 
M.D. 92,50. Just 
Fowins ayp WELLs, 131 nn kee, street, Kew York. 
“For reference, we know of no work w 


it ie strict! 4 
polute 6 3. - is — a simple ; 
Tous which have —e Cage a wide 


to general sty tha ‘ae 
arranged Enc: 


well a ink, 


fhe sense fnew ad —_ OGRE and much 
¢ laws of life and health 
may abe derived from it. It is just such a work as the 
A require.” —Eventne Mirror. 
iCYCLOPEDIA may be ~-K at an 
office, 5% return of the first mail. > atk = 
volumes, cts. 
Fowstea anp Wauishave all works on Tas Water- 
bn, Also, perk gag Phrenology, and the — 
ral Se’ y. Acunrs Wanrep, 


are more 
comprehensive 





Books by Mail. 


Wor MAN’S RIGHTS COMMENSURATE WITH 
BER Capacirixs anp Osiie — ma. By Abbey Kell 
Foster, Pouline W. Davis, Harriet K. Hun © Oakes 
on E.J Angelina G- Weld L. Rose, 
ie Martincas’ rs. tanton, and oa - 
guished Women. Price 30 cents. r os ae 
w bgt oad anD WELLS Publish 
@MAN, HER EDUCATION aND INFLUENCE; A 
Introduction b Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. Price $0 cents. 
ABRENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. M . 
For Young Mothers. 30 ce . ~~ ——" M.Sitie 


Lrrerature awp Arr. By S. Margaret Fuller. I 
troduction b; omen Greeley, $1 25. oil ag 
eLIA’s ‘A Gtaxce Brminp rus 
Scenxs. By Miss . at amet, 62cents. 


Human Rients anv THEIR PouiticaL ane 
By Judge Hurlbut. An important — Pe - 
Hints Towarp I ry ~ in Lectu 
other Wri! fd H. Kee Second aition, en- 
Ce" All work Phvsislog dropethy, Ph 
works on 0) “i dropath Phono- 
graphy, and the Natura‘ ley, generally, «2 z ied. 
ther of these Works may be pa ey je received 
by return of the FrmsT ma pre-paid by the 
Publishers. Please address VNettre, post- 
WLERS AND Wat! 
Clinton Hall, 131 Penny -street, New York. 


—— 





Tae Water Cure JourNaAL.—A New 
Votums commences with the July number. Pub- 
lished monthly, illustrated with engravings, exhibiting 
the structure, anatomy, and physiology of the haman 
body, with familiar instructions to learners. It is em- 
phatically a Journal of Health, designed to be a com- 
plete Family Guide in all cases and in all diseases. 

Tsxms.—Only One Dollar a Year, in advance, Please 
address, post-paid, FOWLERS AND WELLS, Wo. 121 
Nassau-st., New York. 


Eprrortat Norices, 
From raz New York Trisvnz. 
“Tas Warer-Cure Journat a a ae S ank : 
the science of health; always 
and it unfolds es laws of 0 ra 


element of which it = 
From rae Founrram Journar. 


og we TRE sah Yor« Evenrme P: 
aTER-CURE omen — Te juestion- 
ably, the most popular health Journal in eectirny 








Cereus sor paint 

psinful. information may be had 

a Laight street, to whom application 
WEBSTER’S 

Dictionary 


oZseren's qs marie gute 


PRACTICAL PHRaN oon — For. Pras 
sional Examinations, or @ , AseA- 
, Clin N 
at, —— oe, = York. The Messum te always 


























NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, PRE-PAID AND SENT BY MAIL TO ANY POST OFFICE IN THE UNITED STATES. ' 





A LIST OF WORKS, 


BY FOWLERS AND WELIS, N. Y. 


Ix onvER to accommodate “ The People” residing in all parts of the United States, the Publishers will forward, by return of First 


ist. 
per cent. is saved to the 


ait, any book named in the following 
of pre-paying postage in advance, fifty 





——_—ee> weve 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


American Parwnotocicat Journat. A Repository of Science, Literature, 
and General Intelligence ; Devoted to Phrenology, Physiology, Ed 
Agriculture, and to all those Progressive Measures which are calculated to "Reform, Ele- 
vate, and Iinprove Mankind. Illustrated with Numerous Engravings. Quarto. Suitable 
for Binding. Circulation, 50,000. Published Monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


Comse’s Lectures on Purenotoey. By George Combe. With an ; my 
on the Phrenological Mode of Investigation. By Boardman. Illustrated $1.26, 

These Lectures comprise the popular courses delivered by Mr. Combe in the United States They a are full of 
higtly valuable information on Phrenology, and should be read by every student of the science, 
Chart, for Recording the Various Phrenological Developments. Illus- 

trated with Engravings. Designed for the use of Phrenologists. Price 6cents. ~ 
Constrrorion or Man, Considered in Relation to External Objects. By 

George Combe. The only Authorized American Edition. Muslin, 87 cents. 

More than THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND copies of this great work have been sold, and the demand still increases. 
Constitution oF May. School Edition. With Questions. 30 cts. 
Derence or Purenotocy, Containing an Essay on the Nature and Value 
of Phrenological Evidence ; also, A Vindication of Phrenology. By Boardman. 87 cts. 
Domestic Lire, Tuoveuts on. Its Concord and Discord. By Sizer. 15 cts. 
Epucation Comptete. Embracing P hysiology, Animal and Mental; Ap- 
it 





plied to the Preservation and Restoration of Health of Body. and Power of Mind }—Self- 
Cu'tare—Memory and Intellectual Improvement. By 0. 8S. Fowler. 12mo. Complete in 
one large Volume. Muslin, $2.50. 


An invaluable work for young men and young women, Every one should read it, whe would cultivate health, 
aevelop mind, and improve character. 
Epvcation : Founded on the Nature of Man. a. With a 
Description of the Temperaments, Analysis ot the A A, culties, ete. 87 cts. 
We regani this vloume as one of the most important that has begn offered to the public for many years. It is 
full of sound doctrine and practical wisdom.—|[ Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
Fammiar Lessons on Paysiotogy anp Purenotoey; For Children and 
Youth. Two Vols. in One. Illustrated. By Mrs, L. ¥. Fowler. Muslin, $1.25. 


Love ano Parentage ; Applied to the Improvement of Offspring, including 


The postage will be pre-paid by them, at the New York Office, 
purchaser. 
that the exact amount may be remitted. All letters should be directed as follows : 


By this arrangement 
The price of each work, including postage, is given, so 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 

Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau St., New York. 





Setr-Cu.ture, aNp Perrection or Caracrer ; Including the Management 
of Youth, By 0. 8. Fowler. Muslin, 87 cts. 


a ae oR uous i one ie the motto. We wish it were in the hands of every young man and 

woman in America, or world. With this work, in connection Pe Puysio.oey, Gueas anp Maw- 

Tal, and Memory and “lwemuanovas IMPROVEMENT, we may become full; aainted with ourselves, (hey 
= all to read these 


fm Loy OE ps Rey comprehending, as they do, the whole man. 
Ser-InstrvuctorR iv PHRENOLOGY AND PuystoLocy Illustrated with One 
Hundred Engravings ; including a na nd 0. 8. and L. N. Fowler. Price, 50 cts. 


and engravings to show the organs, large and —¢-—-\ pan a rn Sin nde mod nt become 
acquainted with practical Phrenology. An excelleut Sek be for Bm men of iPheenslogy. a 


SmrpoticaL Heap anp Parenotogican Curt, in Mop 1 vem, showing the 
Natural Language of the Phrenologica!l Organs. Price, by mail, 25 


TEMPERANCE AND TiGHt Lactne; Founded on Phrenology and Physiology, 
showing the Injurious Efiects of Stimulants, and the Evils Inflicted on the Human Consti- 
tution, by Compressing the Organs of Animal Life. Price, 15 cts. 


Works or Gari, Compr, SpurzHem, and Others, together with all works on 
Phrenology, for sale, wholesale and retail. AGENTS and Booksellers supplied at a very 
iberal discount by Fowixrs anp WELLS, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 


HY DROPATHY, OR WATER-CURE. 


“Iv THE PEOPLE can the general principles of Hypnorarny, they will not err 
uch, — ae fatally, their ‘tel me Appin of the Warer Cures AppLtances e common diseases 
of the da: can goa ~~ furthe: make —s acquainted with the Laws OF LIFE AND HEALTH, 


they wil! well Symes themselves from all need of doctors of any sort.—Dr. Tra.y, 


AccIDENTS AND Emercencies: A Guide, containing directions for Treat- 
ment in Bleeding, Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Broken Bones, Dislocations, Burns and Scalds, 
Bites of Mad Dogs, Cholera, Injured Eyes, Choking, Poisons, Fits, Sun-Stroke, Lightning, 
Drowning, ete. Illustrated with Numerous Engravings. Appendix, by Dr. Trail. 15 cts. 


Butwer, Forses anp Hoventon, oN THE WATER TREATMENT. A Compi- 
lation of Papers and Lectures on the ——- of Hygiene and Rational Hydropathy 


Edited by R. S. Houghton, M.D. Muslin, $1.25 
Coox Boox, Hyproparutc. By R. T. Teall, M. D. AS \ Seat of Cookery on 
True Relations of all 


Physiological Principles. The Wor 








Important Directions and Suggestions to Lovers and the Married, ‘ower 4 the 5 
Ties and Most Sacred and Momentous Relations of Life. By 0. BF. 30 cts 


Love, PARENTAGE, AND AMATIVENESS. Bound in One Vol. Muslin, 75 cts. 


Menta Scrence, Lectures on ; According to the Philosophy of Phrenology. 
By Rev. G. 8 Weaver. Illustrated with Engravings. Muslin, 87 cts 


Morat anp Inrec.ectuat Science ; Applied to the Elevation of Society. 

By George Combe, Robert Cox, and others. Octavo. Muslin, $2.30. 

This work contains Essays on Phrenolory, as a department of physio! science, exhibiting ite varied and 
important applications to ques'ious of soc ial and moral philosophy, to tion, medicine, and the arte, 
Marriace : Its History and Philosophy. Fivenciogion Exposition of the 

Functions and Qualifications for happy Marriages. By L. N. Fowler. Illustrated. 75 cts. 


Memory AND INTELLECTUAL Improvement ; Applied to Self-Education and 
Juvenile Instruction. By 0, 8. Fowler. Illustrated, Muslin, 87 cts, 


Marrmony; or, Phrenology and Phystelegy Applied to to the Selection of 
Congenial Companions for Life. By 0. 8. Fowler tavo 


Upwards of 60,000 copies having been sold in oom ited States, besides having been republished in London. No 
man or woman, taastiod or vomarried, shou to possess & copy of the work.—(Saturday Visitor. 


PHRENOLOGY PROVED, paiesiliion AND AppLiep; Accompanied by a 
Chart, embracing an Analysis of the Primary Mental Powers, in their Various Degrees of 
Development, the Phe a produced b- their Combined Activity, and the Location of 
the Phrenological Organs , ether with « View of the Moral and ieal Bearing of 
the Science. By 0. 8. and is . Fowler. 12mo. Muslin, $1.25. 
This ie a Pracrican Stanparnp Work, a Com id 8; of the principles pant grantee of eae 

Besides iapertans somnnaien on the Tomperamenta, i tecrpton of a 

seven different degrees of devel »pment, togeth Senities 

organs in the head, with a view of the moral ‘and + +. I~ bea 

work as not only the most important of any which has before been written on 

essary to the Student, who wishes to acquire a thorough knowledge of Pheonslagical Bel Sclouee 


PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC. Illustrated. Published Auanalle. "Patse, 6 om 


Poputar Pureno.oey ; Exhibiting the Phrenological Admeasurements of 
above Fifty Distinguished Personages. Sy Coom cts. 
iall 


bs. 30 
PnarenotoeicaL Bust; Designed for Learners, snowing he 
veloped. Price, inc) 


Exact Location of all the’ Organs of the Brain fully 
Packing, $1.25. [May be sent by Express. Not mailable.) 
of the homan 


This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size 
head, oa —_ pi of the tala the eriere of sapeesratad, Saity iy devel ped, with . Ty 
from this Seer tesk Ghetanyd Phrenology, so far as location of poe NY Ben 
PHRENOLOGY AND THE SCRIPTURES ; Showing the o Berney between the 
Teachings of Christ and his Apostles, and Phrenology By Rev. John Pierpont. 12 cts. 
PurenotocicaL Guipe. Designed for Sieteate of their own Characters. 
With Numerous Illustrated Engravings. Price, hones ee 


Purenotocy anp Paysiotocy ; AS 
scription of the Functions of the Body 


_— 





Reticion, Natura anp REVEALED; or, the oye  Theok i Moral 
Bearings of Phrenology, with a Phrenological Exposi ition of the of a Future 
State, Materialism, Holiness, Sins, Rewards, Pusishioen ts, Depravity, a Change of Heart, 
Will, Foreordination, and Fatalism. By O. 3. Fowler. ‘Muslin, 87 cts. 


to Health: with = ong Pa a for ga. all Appropriate 

Dishes for Hydropathic Establishments, Vegetarian Boarding Houses, Private Families, 
etc., ete. It is the Cook’s Complicte Guide for all who “Eat to Live.” Muslin, 87 cts. 

CuttpreN ; Their Hydropathic Management in Health and Disease. A 
descriptive and practical work, — as a Lo for eg and physicians. With 
numerous cases described. By Joel Shew, M Muslin, $1.25. 

Ocmmumersaen ; ; Its Prevention and Cure by the Water Treatment. With 

vice concerning Hemorrhage from the Lungs, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, and 

Sore Throat. By Dr. Show. Mulia, cu : a. 

CURIOSITIES OF ComMON WATER ; or, the Advantages thereof in Preventing 
and Curing many Diseases. From Fifth London Edition. Additions, by Shew. 30 cts. 


Crorera ; Its Causes, Prevention and Cure: Showing the Superiority of 
the Water- Cure in this Disease. By Dr. Shew: 30 cts. 
Conressions of A Water Patient. By Sir E. Lytton Bulwer. 15 cts. 
EXPERIENCE IN WaTeR-CurE: A Familiar Exposition of the Principles and 
Results of Water-Treatment, in Acute and Chronic Diseases. By Mrs. Nichols. 30 cts. 
Errors oF PayYsicians AND OTHERS IN THE PRACTICE OF THE WATER-CURE. 
By J. H. Rausse. Translated by Dr. Meeker. Price, 30 cts. 
Hypropatnic Enxcyctorepia ; A System of Hydropathy and Hygiene. — 
Illustrated work, embracing Outline of Anatomy, Physiology of the Human Boaty, Hy ns 
* Agencies, and the Preservation of Health, Dietetics, and Hydropathic Cooke! 
and Practice of Water r Treatment, — Pathology, 3 = Hydre Therapeutics ncluding 
i known Diseases, Appl ication 
i BP as a Guide to Families and Students, 


> Nature, Causes, Symp 
pa py ne to Midwifery and the Nursery. 
‘ext-Book for Physicians, By R. T. Trail, M. D. Pfice, pre-paid by Mail, $3.00. 
blications of wide popularity, 
oat 4 oecand cay dean Ooo this rich. vaumprchenien’ and we’ Sd oc ecrenged eee wae, Pine Totane _ 
Hyproratay For THE Prorie. With Plain Observations on Drugs, Diet, 
Water, Air, and Exercise. With Notes and Observations by Dr. Trall, Muslin, 87 cts. 


wrencraar 5 or the \Water-Care, Its Principles, Processes, and Modes of 
in part, from Eminent Authors, Ancient and Modern. Together 
with an — of the Latest Methods Adopted by Priessnitz. By Dr. Shew. Mus., $1.25. 
Home Treatment ror Sexvat Asvses. A Practical Treatise for both "Sexes 
on the Nature and Causes of Excessive Indulgence, the bg = _—e 
with their Symptoms and Hydropa By Dr 
Hycrene anp Hypropatruy Lectures. ~ By R. 8. an. Price, 30 cts. 
Hypropatuic QuarTeRLY Review. A New Professional al Magusinn, Goveted 


to Medical Reform, embracing articles by the best writers, on Anatom Physiology, Pa 
thology, Surgery, Thera Midwifery, ete., Re of Temashalls cnese in 











Practice, Criticisms on Theory and Practice of wee ee ae Systems of 
cal Science, etc., with jate Illustrations. Each number from 150 to 200 
Octavo pages, at Two a Year, 

Mipwirery AND THE Diseases or Women. A descriptive and Practical 


Work, showing the superiozity of Water Treatment in eh and its 
Chiorosis, Leucorrhea, Fluor Aly Joel Show, MD.” Mastin, $1. or 
numerous cases of treatment. By Joel Shew, M.D. 





ot 





























Ivrropucrion To THE WaTerR-Curg. Founded in Nature. Price, 15 cts. 


Murx-Tranz, in New York and Vicinity. Giving an Account of the Sale of 
Pure and Adulterated Milk. Its Injurious Effects, etc. By John Mullaly. Introduction 
by Dr. Trall. Price, 30 cts. 

ParENts’ GUIDE FOR THE TRANSMISSION OF DESIRED QUALITIES TO OFFSPRING, 
and Childbirth made easy. A work for parents. By Mrs. Hester Pendleton. 60 cts. 

Puttosopuy or THE Water-Cure. A Development of the True Principles of 
Health and Longevity. By John Balbirnie, MD, With Bulwer’s Letter. Priee, 30 cts. 

Preenancy AnD Curpsirta. Illustrated with Cases, showing the Remarka- 
ble Effects of Water in Mitigating the Pains aud Perils of the Parturient State. 

PrincipLes oF Hypropatuy ; or, the Invalid’s Guide to Health and Happi- 
ness. By Pavid A. Harsha. Price, 16 cts. 

Practice or Water-Curs. . With Authenticated Evidence of its Efficacy and 
Safety. By Drs. Wilson and Gully. Price, 30 cts. 

Scrence or SwimMine. Giving a History of Swimming, and Instructions to 
Learners. By an Experienced . Illustrated. Price, 15 cts. 

Warer-Cure Lisrary. In Seven 12mo Volumes. Embracing the most popu- 
lar works on the subject. Bound in Embossed Muslin, Library Style. Price only $6.00. 


This library comprises most of the important works on the of Hydropathy. The volumes are of uniform 
size and binding, and the whole forms a mest wninable Sadieal teary hee the Family. 


Warer-Cure 1x America. Over Three Hundred Cases of Various Diseases 
Treated with Water, by the leading jans, with Cases of Domestic Practice. Design- 
ed for popular as well as professional ding. Edited by a Water Patient. Muslin, $1.25. 

Warer anp VEGETABLE Dret ry Consumption, Scroruna, Cancer, ASTHMA, 
and other Chronic Diseases. The advantages of Pure Soft Water is particularly considered. 
By Dr. Lamb. Notes by Shew. Muslin, 87 cts. 

Warer-Cure APPLIED TO EVERY KNOWN Disease. A Complete Demonstra- 
tion of the Adv ges of the Hydropathic System of Curing Diseases ; showing also the 
fallacy of the Old Method, and its Utter Inability to Effect a Permanent Cure. With an 
Appendix, containing a Water Diet, and Rules for Bathing. By J. H. Rausse. Mus., 87 cts. 

Warer-Cure Manvat. A Popular Work, Embracing Descriptions of the 
Various Modes of Bathing, the Hygienic and Curative Effects of Air, Exercise, Clothing, 
Occupation, Diet, Water- king, etc. : together with Descripti of Diseases, and the 
Hydropathic Means to be Employed therein. By Joel Shew, M.D. Muslin, 87 cts. 

Warer-Cure Armanao. Containing Valuable Matter. Iifstrated. 6 cts. 

Warer-Cure Journat, AND HeraLp or Rerorms. Devoted to Physiology, 
Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life and Health. Illustrated with Numerous Engravings. 
Quarto. Circulation, 56,000, Published Monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 
AMATIVENEsS ; or, Evils and Remedies of Excessive and Perverted Sexuality, 
including Warning and Advice to the Married and Single. By 0.8. F. Price, 15 cts. 
Compe on Inrancy ; or, the Physiological and Moral Management of Chil- 
dren. By Andrew Combe, M.D. A valuable work for mothers, Muslin, 87 cts. 
Compe’s Puysiotogy. Applied to the Preservation of Health, and to the 


Improvement of Physical and Mental Education. By A. Combe, M.D. With Notes and 
Observations by 0. 8. Fowler. Octavo. Muslin, 87 cts. 


Curontc Diseases; Especially the Nervous Diseases of Women. Trans- 
lated from the German. An important work for the Married of both sexes. 30 cts. 

Digestion, Puysto.ocy or. Considered with Relation to the Principles 
of Dietetics. By Andrew Combe, M.D. With Engravings. 30 cts. 

Foop anp Dret. With Observations on the Dietetic Regimen suited for 
Disordered States of the Digestive nae ; and an account of the Dietaries of some of the 
Principal Metropolitan and other Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, 
the Sick, etc. By J. Pereira, M.D. Edited by Dr. C. A. Lee. 

GENERATION, Pattosorny or. Its Abuses, with their Causes, Prevention, 
and Cure. By J. B. Newman, M.D. 30 cts. 

Hereprrary Descent ; Its Laws and Facts Applied to Human Improve- 
ment. By 0. 8. Fowler. Muslin, 87 cts. 

Maternity ; or, The Bearing and Nursing of Children. Including Female 
Education and Beauty. By 0.8. Fowler. With Illustrations. Muslin, 87 cts. 

Natorat Laws or Man. A Philosophical Work. By Spurzheim. 30 cts, 

Naturat History or Man. Showing his Three Aspects of Plant, Beast 
and Angel. By John B. Newman, M.D. With Engravings. Muslin, 87 cts. 

Oreantc Laws; or, The Laws which Govern the Human Organism. By 
J. Bradford Sax. An important work. 87 cts. 

PuysioLocy, ANIMAL AND Mentat. Applied to the Preservation and Res- 
toration Of Health of Body and Power of Mind. By 0.8. Fowler. Illustrated. 87 cts. 
Repropuctive Orcans, Hints on Tue. Their Diseases, Causes, and Cure, 

on Hydropathic Principles. By James C. Jackson, M.D. 15 cts. 


SexvaL Diseases ; Their Causes, Prevention and Cure, on Physiological 
Principles. Embracing : Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses ; Chronic espe: 
cially the Nervous Diseases of Women ; the te ~ of Generation ; Amativeness 
Hints on the Reproductive Organs, etc. in One Vol. uslin, $1.25. 

Soper anp Temperate Lire. The Discourses and Letters of Louis Cor- 
naro. With a Biography of the Author. With Notes.. 30 cts. 

Topacco : Its Histc , Nature, and Effects on the Body and Mind. With t 
Opinions of Dr. Nott, Fowler, Beecher, Greeley, Trall, and Others. By Shew. 30 c 


Texts : Their Structure, Disease, and Treatment. Illustrated. 15 cts. 


Tea anp Correx. Their Physical, Intellectual, and Moral Effects on the 
Human System. By Dr. Alcott. 15 cts. 

Use or Topacco ; Its Physical, Intellectual, and Moral Effects on the Human 
System. By Dr. Alcott. Paper, 15 cts. 

Vecetaste Dret ; as Sanctioned by Medical Men, and by Experience in all 
Ages. Including a System of Vegetable Cookery. By Dr. William A. Alcott. Muslin 87 cts. 





Octavo. Muslin, $1.25.; 














PHONOGRAPHY. 


Pronocrapuic Teacner ; Being an Inductive Exposition of Phonography, 
intended for a School-Book, and to afford Complete Instruction to those who have not the 
assistance of an Oral Teacher. By E. Webster. Boards, 45 cts. 

Pronocrapuic Envevores, Large and Small, containing Brief Explanations 
of Phonogragphy, and its Utility, Price, per Thousand, $3.25. 

ConstrruTion oF THE Unitep Srares, in Phonography, 15 cts, DecLaRa- 


TION OF INDEPENDENCE, in Lineage gO 15 cts. PHonoGrapmic ALruanet, upon Cards. 
Price, per 100, $3.00. PHonocrapnic Worp-Siens, on Curd. Price, per 100, $3.00. 


MESMERISM AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


A New anp°Comprere Liprary or MESMERISM AND PsycHoLocy, em- 
bracing the most popular works on the subject, with suitable [lustrations. In Two Vols., 
of about 900 pp. Bound in Library style. $3.00 

Bio.oey ; or, The Principles of the Human Mind. Deduced from Physical 
Laws. With a Lecture on the Voltaic Mechanism of Man. 30 cts. 

Exxecrrica Psycnoiocy, Pamosopuy or. In a Course of Twelve Lectures. 
By John Bovee Dods. With Portrait of the Author. Muslin, 87 cts. 

ELEMENTS OF ANIMAL MAGNETISM ; or, Process and Application. 15 cts. 

Fascination ; or, The Philosophy of Charming. . Illustrating the Principles 
of Life in connection with Spirit and Matter. By Newman. Muslin, 87 cts. 

MentaL AvcnemMy. A Treatise on the Mind, Nervous System, Psychology, 
Mesmerism, and Diseases. By B. B. Williams. Price, 62 cts. 

Macrocosm anp Microcosm; or The Universe Without and the Universe 
Within. Being an Unfolding of the Plan of Creation, and the Correspondence of Truths, 
both in the World of Sense and the World of Soul. By Wm. Fishbough. Muslin, 87 cts. 


PuiLosopHy or Mesmerism. Six Lectures. By Dr. J. B. Dods, The most 
earnest and eloquent work on the subject. 30 cts. 


Psycno.oey ; or, the Science of the Soul. Considered Physiologically and 
Philosophically. With an A dix containing Notes of Mesmeric and Psychical Experi- 
ence. With Engravings of the Nervous System. By J. Haddock. Price, 30 cts. 

Spreirvat Intercourse, Pamosorsy or. Being an Explanation of Modern 
Mysteries. By A.J. Davis. Octavo. Price, 62 cts. 

SuprernaL THEOLOGY, AND Lire IN THE SPHERES. Deduced from Alleged 
Spiritual Manifestations. By Owen G. Warren. Price, 30 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. ; 


Borany For Att Crasses. Containing a Floral Dictionary, and a Glossary 
of Scientific Terms. Illustrated. By John B. Newman, M.D. Muslin, 87 cts. 

Cuemistry, and its Applications to Physiology, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce. By J. Liebig. Octavo. Price, 25 cts. 

Dewia’s Doctors ; or, A Glance Behind the Scenes. By Hannah Gardner 
Creamer. Full of important suggestions to invalids and others. Muslin, 87 cts. 

Essay on Waces. Showing the Necessity of a Working Man’s Tariff. 15 cts 

FamiLiaR Lessons on Astronomy ; For the Use of Children and Youth in 
Schools and Families. By Mrs. Fowler. With Illustrations. Muslin, 87 cts. 

Future or Nations : In what Consists its Security. A Lecture. By Louis 
Kossuth. It should be called his “ master piece.” With a Likeness. 12 cts. 

Hints Towarp Rerorms: In Lectures, Addresses, and other Writings; 
together with the Crystal Palace, and its Lessons. By H. Greeley 425 pp. Muslin, $1.25. 


Horace Greeley is about aa well known in the United States as Dr. Franklin. In the purity, simplicity, and 
straightforwardness of his style, no writer of this age is his superior.—[N. Y. Independent. _ 


Hores anp Heups For THE Youne or Born Sexes. Relating to the For- 
mation of Character, Choice of Avocation, Health, Amusement, Conversation, Cultivation 


of Intellect, Moral Sentiments, Social Affections, Courtship and Marriage. By Rev. J. 8. 
Weaver. A valuable work for youg people. Muslin, 87 cts.5 
Human Ricuts, AND THEIR Poxrricai Guaranties. Essays. By E. P. 


Hurlbut. Jadge of Supreme Court. With Notes by George Combe. Muslin, 87 cts. 
Home For Att. New, Cheap, Convenient, and Superior Mode of Building, 


containing full Directions for structing Gravel and Board Walls. New Edition, Re- 
vised, with Plans, Views and Additions. 0.8. Fowler. Price, 87 cts. 

ImmortaLiry TriumpHant. The Existence of a God, and Human Immor- 
tality, Practically Considered, and the Truth of Divine Revelation Subsiantiated. A Philo- 
sophical Work. By Rev. John Bovee Dods. Muslin, 87 cts. 

InNovATION, ENTITLED TO A FuLL anp Canpip Hearine. By John Patterson. 
Prove all things. Price, 15 cts. 

LrreraTvurRE and Art. By S. Margaret Fuller. 
With an Introduction by Horace Greeley. Muslin, $1.25. 
No woman in America has ever equaled her for bold, vigorous, original thought, Literature and Art contain 

some of her productions, of the greatest merit and interest —[Wyoming Mirror. 

Lazor ; Its History and Prospects By R. D. Owen. An Address Delivered 

fore the Young Men’s Mercantile Association of Cincinnati. 30 cts. 

k OF Krxpygss ; Inculcating the Principles of Benevolence and Love. 

Morley. Price, 50 cts. 

TIoN, THEORY oF. Deduced from the General Law of Animal Fertil- 

troduction by R. T. Trall, M.D. A profound work. Price, 15 cts. 

‘ce REFORMATION ; Its History, from the first Temperance Society, 

to the adoption of the Liquor Law of Maine, 1851. By Armstrong. Muslin, $1.25. 

Tux Srupent: A Family Miscellany and School-Reader. Devoted to Physi- 
cal, Moral, and Intellectual Improvement. Monthly. One Dollar a Year. 

Woman : Her Education and Influence. By Mrs. Reid. Introduction by 
Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. With Portraits of Distinguished Women. Muslin, 97 cts. 


Two Parts in One Volume. 


(These works may be ordered in large or small quantities. A liberal discount will be made to Acrnts, and others, who buy to sell again. They may 
be sent by Express, or, as Freight, by Railroad, Steamships, Sailing Vessels;Stage or Canal, to any City, Town, or Village in the United States, the Canadas, 


to Europe, or to any place on the Globe. Checks or drafts, for large amount, on N; 


exchange. All letters should be post-paid, and addressed as follows : 


N. B. Please be particular to give us the name of your Post Orrice, County and Sra’ 


k, Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. We pay cost of 


WLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau St., New York. 
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RESIDENCE OF O. 8. FOWLER. 


A Home vor ALL; on, THE Grave WALL, AND OcTaGon Mope or BUILDING ; 
new, cheap, convenient, and every way superior ; and adapted to Rich and 
Poor. By O.S. Fowler : Stereotype Edition, revised and enlarged. Fowlers 


and Wells, 131 Nassau street, N. Y. [Price, prepaid by mail, 87 cents.] 


This work, so long delayed, is now out. Its two leading features are the 
gravel wall, or, concrete mode, and the octagon form of building, applied 
to domestic architecture. It gives specific directions for selecting, propor- 
tioning, mixing, and depositing the materials, erecting the requisite boxes 
or moulds, and putting on the outside finish ; so that, by following them, 
ingenious persons can erect their own houses, and fit them for occupancy, 
almost without aid from mechanics—doors, windows, roofing, and plastering 
excepted. Especially, it tells the poor man, the very poorest, how to pro- 
ceed to make a comfortable cottage,at a trifling cost, except his own labor, 
of from $30 to $50, including a plan for adding to it afterwards, as time and 
means may allow, without losing the part first built, besides applying these 
modes to barns and out-houses. It also throws out a vast amount of common 











sense, observations, and suggestions, applicable to all forms and kinds of 
buildings, worth, to any who intend to build, though not on this plan, many 
times its cost. It likewise shows the superiority of the octagonal form, as ap- 
plied to residences, churches, school-houses, barns, &c., and the disadvantages 
and losses necessarily incident to the cottage, and all other like fancy forms ; 
and illustrates every feature of the work with diagrams and engravings, of 
which there are thirty-two. It describes the author’s own house, shows how to 
make fixtures, green-houses, flower-pits, chimneys, &c.; makes some judi- 
cious observations respecting fruit culture, and describes the board wall and 
plank wall plans, besides jntroducing the hexagonal form, and other miscel- 
laneous matters of great practical value. Progress in building is just as 
possible as in other departments of human industry and comfort ; and our 
author has really taken several advance steps in the right direction—that of 
cheapening, bettering, and multiplying human homes in general, and the 
laboring man’s cottage in particular. To all who ever expect to build, 
especially to all of limited building. means, it is just what is wanted. 
Future numbers will review it more closely. 








papers, and hand bills. 


General Patices, 





net in Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau st., and see also, daily 


taught. Mr. Clubb has been many years a lecturer on Pho- 
nogaphy and Reporting in England. Mr. Steere, whose 
province is Music and Elocution, is the author of a new and 








mevrenea’ | 


Pureno.ocy 1x New York Crry. Fow.ers 
anp Wx118 have concluded to concentrate their united forces, 
during the coming winter, on New York and vicinity, by 
giving several courses of public and private Lectures, in 
different parts of the city. They will also give lectures in 
Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Jersey City, and such other places 
in the vicinity of New York, as they may be invited to 
visit, and where arrangements shall be made for courses, 
or for single Lectures. 

Ciasses will be formed early in December, and in January, 
and private instruction given to those who may wish to be- 
come Teachers, Lecturers, and thorough practical Phreno- 
logical Examiners. The great desire of large numbers to 
learn Phrenology, and the wide spread enthusiasm kind- 
ling in its favor throughout the Union, have determined them 


on this step. Citizens and strangers, who may visit their 


establishment will now be able to learn what they can 
For particulars, as to time, and places for holding 
the lectures and classes, enquire at the Phrenological Cabi- 


teach. 





Tue New Scuoor.—Dr, Trall has just completed 
the fittng up of a fine hall for the school department of his 
Institution, which opens on November Ist, as before announ- 
ced. The plan of this educational enterprise is liberal, and 
comprehensive, and will no doubt be eminently successful. 

He has certainly been singularly fortunate in the selection 
of teachers, combining the hydropathic talent of the 
city, with several practi experienced instructors from 
different parts of the. we are glad to learn that 
distant and various try will be represented 
by the stadents of 

The seats, tables, of the hall are so arranged 
that a few minutes wi at any time to convert it into 
an ordinary schoo! room, lecture hall, exercising place for 
invalids, room for the debating society, vegetarian meet- 
ings, music classes, concerts, @inique, &c., &e; and around 
the walls are displayed a collection of anatomical! and phys- 
iological drawings and plates, which seem to say, in mute, 
though forcible language, ‘‘ Kaow Thyself.’’ 

Of the Medical Professors wiieed not speak. Drs. Shaw, 













Trall, and well known jo fame as practical phy- 
sicians, el ters, andgxemplary teachers of Water- 
Cure. , whose theme is Medical Jurisprudence, 
has by an education both legal and medical. 
L is known wherever Phrenology has been 





original system of teaching, now in press, and as a leader in 
conversational and elocutionary exercises, has few superi- 
ors. And last, though not least, are two female professors, 
Miss A. S, Cogswell and Miss E. M. Johnson. It is enough 
to say of Miss Cogswell, that her heart and soul are in the 
work of training the rising generation in the way they should 
live, and that many years of close attention to the subject of 
developing the mind of the scholar, in harmony with the 
laws of the bodily organization, have eminently fitted her 
for a place in this model school. Miss Johnson has educated 
herself for the responsible situation of physician, and will 
hence be prepared to render efficient service to the female 
portion of the medical class. In fine, we hail the opening of 
this school as a harbinger of the speedy triumph of the sub- 
lime truths which are destined ere long to relieve the world 
of its mountain load of disease and misery. 


ALL Letters intended for FowLers anp WELLs, 
or for 0. 8. Fowxsr, L. N. Fowuer or 8. R. Werzs, should be 
directed to 131 Nassau st., New York. All Business Letters, 
should be directed to the Firm, instead of to either indi- 
vidual member. Letters pre-paid and properly directed, sel- 
dom fail to reach their destination. Our permanent 
is as follows: Fow ers axp Wx118, Clinton Hall, 131 Nas- 
sau st., New York. 
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